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STEADMANS’ GRADED LESSONS 
IN WRITING 


By A. H. STEADMAN, Supervisor of Writing, Cincinnati Schools, and 
CARRIE D. STEADMAN, Formerly Assistant Supervisor of Writing. 


8 Pads—one for each year— each containing 40 sheets, 80 pages, or three and one-third times 
as much as the ordinary copy book. Price, each 15 cents. 


Writing Chart. In five sheets. Price, $1.50. Teacher’s Manual. Price, 20 cents. 


{| Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in Writing teach an easy, graceful style of freehand writing 
with full play for the writer's individuality. They produce a handwriting that will not have to be 
changed after the boy leaves school in order to meet the demands of business life. 


§| No school child can grow round-shouldered and hollow-chested from using this muscular 
movement system. It teaches the pupil to sit upright, to keep his shoulders square—in short, to 


write healthfully. 


{| Drawing is very well in its place, but that place is not in the penmanship class: 
Steadmans’ Graded Lessons in Writing contain no forms that have to be laboriously drawn by the 
pupil. The lessons are developed logically and progressively, and secure freedom, ease, and 
flexibility of movement. 





{| Pupils who use Steadmans’ Writing develop a handwriting that is legible; regular in size, 
lant, and spacing; rapidly produced; beautiful in form; and easy of mastery. Any teacher 
an teach this system with ease, without further assistance than is furnished in the course itself 
and in the Teacher’s Manual. 








fal vou siay ae mock for the system you are using? | 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK : _ CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PRESIDENT’S PROTEST 
TO GREAT BRITAIN. 

Discussion of the protest of Presi- 
dent Wilson to Great Britain against 
alleged unreasonable interference 
with American commerce was a 
good deal handicapped at first by 
the fact that the text of the note was 
not made public. Both American 
and English newspapers were forced 
to speak with considerable reserve 
in consequence; but there was mani- 


THE 


fest on both sides a disposition to 
discuss the matter in a _ friendly 
spirit. There can be no _ question 
that some sort of a _ protest was 


abundantly justified by existing con- 
ditions; and the hasty assumption of 
some of the President’s critics that 
his course was prompted by a 
desire to cater to the German-Amer- 
ican vote with a view to 1916 was 
entirely unwarranted. But a great 
deal depends upon the manner in 
which such claims are presented, 
and the temper shown. It is both 
unwise and premature to talk of 
, huge bills for damages to be pressed 
bve and bye; and, if it is true that 
legitimate American commerce has 
suffered heavily through Great 
Britain’s efforts to prevent the ship- 
ment of contraband to her enemies, 
it is true also that the situation has 
been complicated by the conduct of 
dishonest American shippers in hid- 
ing shipments of copper in cargoes 
of cotton. 
ANOTHER DELICATE 
TION. 
Another delicate question arises 
from the course taken by Germany 
in canceling the exequaturs that 
,elzium granted to foreign consuls. 
It appears that Germany has also 
asked the withdrawal of American 
and other consuls from certain parts 
of the territory occupied bv the Ger- 


QUES- 


man military forces in Belgium,— 
this on. the ground of military 
necessity. The first demand seems 


to raise the question of the recogni- 
tion of German sovereignty in Bei- 
gium; and it would be highly un- 
fortunate if the United States were to 
take precipitate action in that direc- 
tion, all the more because the Belgian 
minister at Washington has _ pro- 
tested vigorouslv against the Ger- 
man decision to cancel the exequa- 
turs, on the express sround that 
both the issue and the cancellation 
of an exequatur imply the 
sovereignty of the state from which 
they emanate. The Belgian posi- 
tion is that Germany is only in mili- 
tary occupation of Belgium and that 
such a de facto possession cannot be 
treated as a state of sovereignty. 


GAIN THE DEADLY SUB- 
z MARINE. 


The sinking of the British Battle- 
ship Formidable, in the English 
Channel, affords fresh and _ startling 
evidence of the effectiveness of _ the 
submarine in modern warfare. This 
makes three battleships and about as 
many merchantmen which have been 
sunk by this deadly engine of war. 
The tragedy, in all these cases, lies 
in the heavy loss of human life,—a 
tragedy which somehow seems 
ereater than when the loss occurs in 
hattles fought on equal terms. The 


Formidable was a good and service- 
able ship, which had been engaged 
in guarding the English coast. But 
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she was of the pre-Dreadnought 
type; and battleships of the lates. 
construction are built with armoret 
anderwater bulkheads designed to 
diminish the force of external ex- 
plosions. These will make the sup- 
marine less effective. It will be re- 
membered that the British Battle- 
ship Audacious kept: afloat a whole 
day after being struck by a sub- 
marine, allowing for the rescue of 
nearly every one of the 900 officers 
and men on board. 
A BATTLE IN THE AIR. 

The first real battle in the air dur- 
ing the present war took place on 
Christmas Day, when seven British 
naval airmen piloting seaplanes, and 
assisted by light cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, made an attack upon 
the German naval base at Cuxhaven, 
at the mouth of the Eipe. ‘Two Zeppe- 


lins, and three or four German sea- 
planes and _ several German = sub- 
marines attacked the invaders; 


and both groups of aircraft dropped 
bombs near the ships of the enemy, 


but apparently without doing 
any serious damage. The Zeppe- 
lins were driven off by” the 
guns of the British cruisers. All but 
one of the British airmen returned 
from the raid uninjured. The 


seventh is believed to have been lost, 
as his machine was seen wrecked 
eight mules from Helgoland. AI- 
though without important result, 
the incident is significant of the 
methods by which future wars will 
be fought. 


THE WAR COST IN HUMAN 
LIVES. 


The cost of the war, measured in 
human lives, is reaching appalling 
figures.. Up to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, the Austrian losses, according 
to the official figures given out at 
Vienna, were 753,000 in_ killed, 
wounded and missing in the Galician 
campaign, and over 170,000 in the 
Serbian campaign: These losses 
have been immensely increased dur- 
ing the last two months; and un- 
official estimates from Vienna, on 
the 26th of December, placed the 
total at 1,500,000. On the same day, 
the Prussian casualty lists numbered 
101 to 108 were published, contain- 
ing the names of 35,883 killed, 
wounded and prisoners, bringing 
the total Prussian losses up to 
753,202. To these are to be added 
eighty Saxon lists, eighty-two 
Wurttemberg, 125 Bavarian and 
thirteen navy lists, totalling some- 
where between 1,500,000 and 2,000,- 
000. The German government, 
November 26, estimated the Russian 
casualities at 1,100,000, the French at 
700,000 and the English at 90,000. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO. 
Conditions in Mexico are passing 


rapidly from bad to worse. At 
Mexico City and _ elsewhere, there 
have been wholesale executions, 


without any form of trial, of men 
who were out of favor with Villa or 
Zapata, or who did not respond 
quickly .to the pecuniary demands 
made tpon them. The pledges 
which were given, or which were 
supposed to have been given, before 
the American forces were withdrawn 
from Vera Cruz, have not been kept. 
Villa and Zapata are at loggerheads, 
and their respective armies are liable 
to fall upon each other at any 
moment. Provisional President 
Gutierrez, who seemed at first to be 
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Villa’s subservient tool, has irritated 
that sanguinary leader by a proclam- 
ation calling for a cessation of sum- 
mary executions, and he has issued. 
a statement intimating that con- 
spirators are taking advantage of 
his sincerity and honesty. The next 
thing, apparently, may be a breach 
between Villa and Gutierrez. 


A FILIPINO RISING. 


Official Washington was at first in- 
clined to deny altogether the press. 
reports of an insurrectionary move- 
ment in the Philippines; but a cable 
message from Governor-General. 
Harrison admitted that there had 
been a native rising at Manila and: 
elsewhere in the islands on Christ- 
mas Eve, but that it had been poorly: 
organized and had been easily sup- 


pressed. The origin of the move- 
ment is attributed to Artemio 
Ricarte, a revolutionary, who has 


been carrying on a propaganda of 


revolt at a safe distance at Hong 
Kong, to which place he was re- 
cently banished by the Americam 


authorities. Futile as the rising was, 
it will be attributed in part to ex- 
citement aroused by the discussion 
of Filipino independence, in connec- 
tion with the pending bill in Con- 
gress. It will inevitably react, to a 
greater or less extent, upon that 
bill; and will raise the question 
whether it would not be a mistaken 
kindness if the United States were 
to be too precipitate in leaving the 
Filipinos to govern themselves and’ 
to defend their own independence. 


CONGRESS AND THE PRESI- 
DENT. 

Congress resumed its session om 
the Tuesday following Christmas, 
after the shortest holiday recess. on 
record. It has. only about eight 
weeks in which to consider and pass. 
the appropriation bills, and to carry 
through as much as it may find 
possible of the President’s program. 
To what extent the irritation felt in 
the Senate regarding the President’s 
appointments may retard legislation 
along the lines which he has laid out 
cannot be predicted with confidénce: 
but it would be surprising if it did 
not have some effect. The proposed 
literacy test in the immigration bilf 
has aroused much discussion, in- 
creased by the President’s expres- 
sion of hostility to it. There is little 
chance that either the Columbia 
treaty or the Nicaragua treaty will 
get the required two-thirds vote in 
the Senate; and it now seems prob- 
able that the ship-purchase bill, to 
which there is strong opposition, 
based on the objections already in- 
dicated in this column, will be talked 
to death in the Senate even if it 
passes the House. 
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The Boston Vassar alumnae have 
met Dr. MacCracken, the new 
Vassar president, and we violate no 
confidence in saving that they have 
found him not only good, but good- 
looking.—Boston Globe. 


Professor James of the University 
of Illinois, who’ has recuired the 
resignation from the faculty of the 
professor who has become engage® | 
to his daughter, and Governor West { 
of Oregon, who has appointed Miss. | 
Kathryn Clark, his cousin, State 
Senator to fill a vacancy, evidently 
have different ideas about: nepotism 
or Vetterwirthschaft—Boston Globe. 
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Teacher Earns 1,000 per cent, on Investment. 


Omaha, Nebr., 4235 Harney St., 
Oct. 10, 1914. 


Mr. Wm. Ritchie, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dear Sir: 


Your draft for $15.00 as benefit for my 
throat operation at hand. Many thanke. Thies, with 
the other benefits.I received since last April, make 


it possible for me to begin my school year free from 
deot. 


If I had carried no accident and sickness 
protection, I should have had about $360.00 to make up 
out of this year's salary. 


EDUCATION 





Training the Golor Sense 


Red, yellow and blue are not 
the fundamental sensations. And 
it is not wise to teach children 
with these violent colors which 
corrupt the taste and invariably 
start them on the false road of Patents—Copyright 
color estimate. A scientific, accurate knowledge 
of color harmony can only be obtained by using 


The Munsell Color System 


—the basis of which is the five middle colors, with 
gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. 
These colors constantly recur in the best examples 








of decorative and picturesque art. May we send 


. : : : A] 
I'm 0 glad I was ever wise enough to take you circular S, which explains the Munsell Color | 
| 


out insurance and I'm also glad I ever found your Com System? Just write us te-day. 
j pany to ehere my risks with me. 


I'll always remain 


A Ipyal &..6. 4. 


TEACHERS, you should have T.C. U. protection against accident 
sickness and quarantine. You are no more immune from these foes 
to your income and savings than was Miss Packer. Ata very trivial 
cost you can have the strong arm of T. C.U. to lean upon in time 
of need. $50 to $100 a month for accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine—81,000 te $4,000 for accidental death. Write today for 
particulars! 








Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Send today for explanatory circular “S” and prices 








ay 
THe NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHERS WADSWO RTH ’ HOWLA ND &CO. , IN Cc. i} 
ole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
Department J LINCOLX, NEBRASKA. Boston Mass 








THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “‘JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 


comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L ' 


Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Ordera copy of 


SOUR ES-EDWARDS 


Cioth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER SAID. 


NE of the Masters of a grammar school in Boston said recently, ‘I use several 
kinds of pencils in my school work, some are better than others, ard they 
are used for different purposes; but when | want the best | always order 
Dixon’s.” They are not only used almost exclusively in Boston, but in other cities as 


well, where a high standard of work is required. Send sixteen cents in stamps for 
abundant samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


The Literature of Childhcod Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 


Profusely and Beautifully Mlustrated from Original Drawings 





By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound. Superior to'any other series of primary 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary Content, 
and in Mechanical Excellence. Waluable either as Basal or Supple- 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily lessons, worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer . é pe 30c. Third Reader . e 48c 
First Reader ° 36c. Thought Reader . 30c 
Second Reader . 42c. Manual ° > » 50c 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Pablic Schools 


A new and valuable aid in the racking of English to foreigners 
which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


45c. 


GOODWIN’S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely illustrated, for 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns accompany Books 
II and III, free. 


Book I, 50c. Book II, 60c. Book III, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


Professor of Edueational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain. 
Suitable for use with any text-book. ; 


Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 
Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher’s Edition 15c each 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & CO. 
393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 











All-Spanish Method 


By GUILLERMO HALL, apyjuncr pro- 
FESSOR OF SPANISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
TEXAS. 





A direct and natural method 


} Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 

2 Gives conversational command of 
the language. 

3 Enables the student to make his way 
in any Spanish-speaking country. 

4 Thoroughly practical vocabulary of 
about 4000 every-day words. 

5 More than 300 illustrations which 
teach vocabulary. 

6 Numerous and varied exercises. 

7 Constant drill on verb forms. 








WE LEARNED ENGLISH BY THE ALL-ENGLISH METHOD; 
WHY NOT LEARN SPANISH BY THE ALL-SPANISH METHOD 
—A LIVE LANGUAGE BY A LIVE METHOD ? 





First Book. 
Second Book. 


Cloth, Illustrated. 
Cloth, [llustrated. 


List price, $0.75 
List price, $1.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 
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A CONNECTING LINK | 


between the teacher wanting 











a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the | 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 























RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the labelof your paper indi- 
cates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
scribers whoare busy and may not remit on the exact day asubscr/». 
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CHILDREN’S READING AS A HELP IN TRAINING 


CHARACTER 


ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


Boston 


In the Arabian Night’s Entertainments there 
are thrilling stories of keys and of words that 
open secret doors to magic realms. Teaching a 


child to read has long seemed to me as magic, 


and symbolic an act as any chronicled in wonder- 
tales. For in teaching a child to read you've 
given him a key to open unknown doors and 
enter magic lands. And, strange to say, you 
never know what may happen. Of two little 
little sisters I taught to read, one simply threw 
aside the key and plunged forgetfully into 
athletics, learning to swim, row, skate. The 
other grabbed the key of reading and started on 
so swift a run down into the land of story and 
poetry that I got out of breath trying to keep up 
with her demands for more books. This child 
is like the far-famed goat of comic journals. She 
will devour anything within two printed covers. 
At the age of eight she has begun herself to 
write a bulky volume, entitled, “The Thankful 
Dog” and many other stories. ; 

A child like this easily drifts into reading poor 
stuff unless teachers, librarians, and parents 
hurry to help her choose. I write this paper 
largely in her honor. She is born a reader. 
There are others, however, and important ones 
too, who achieve reading, and still more who 
quite unwilling have reading thrust upon them. 

Some children, left to themselves, will eat any- 
thing from green pickles to green soap, so some 
children will read anything from yellow journals 
to yellow fairy books. Our privilege as teachers 
is to feed them with nourishing food—food that 
passes through muscles and sinew into will and 
deed. , 

To develop character we must not only aim 
but fire. 

To fire at the improvement of character is too 
broad a mark. You will hit somewhere indeed, 
but you will not make any striking dent. On the 
other hand, to aim at clean hands is too small a 
mark. You will accomplish it probably, but 
even if cleanliness is next to godliness there is 
a whited sepulchre kind of superficial cleanliness 
that leads principally to pride. The psalmist 
speaks of “clean hands and a pure heart.” That, 
I think, was the kind of cleanliness he meant was 
next to godliness. 
gienic person corrupted his meaning and 
dropped the “pure heart” as not being important. 
We must then aim at more than outward virtues. 

Facing. the need of preparing our children for 
real life I was driven into asking myself baldly: 
What is it that I most want the children of my 
nation to stand for when they have had all that 
school can give? What is it that if I beheld it 


Probably some very hy-. 


in the children who left school would fill me with 
joy, satisfaction and renewed courage? In other 
words, what is education about, anyway? 

These are ground-floor questions. They are 
not easy to answer except in words of five syl- 
lables like character-building and _ self-activity. 
I wanted my aim stated in short, incisive Saxon 
words, not in long, blurring Latin ones. So 
I asked one wise mother, one wise father, one 
wise teacher and one wise doctor what each 
thought was the aim of children’s education. 
The father said: “I want them to stand for a 
sane and reasonable attitude towards life. Above 
all | want them to be courageous and straight- 
forward.” 

The teacher said, with quick tears dimming her 
eyes, for she had three children of her own and 
was a widow: “Nothing matters, if they will 
only serve the ideal.” 

The doctor said: “I want to give them and 
everyone else in the world three things—work, 
play and love. I mean that I want them to have 
the right kind of service through work, their 
own best form of recreation and beauty, and the 
right kind of family and friends.” 

The mother said: “I want my precious little 
girls to learn to serve others, to feel themselves 
a part of the state and bound to do their share to 
help the country.” 

If we put these ideals together, shall we not 
have a definite plan to strive for? 

We want our children truthful, reasonable and 
brave, open to the blessings of work, play and 
love, and above all passionate to serve the ideal 
through service of the state. Here is our aim. 
How can we fire at it? 

I answer that (though there is ammunition to 
be found in every study in the whole curriculum) 
literature is excellent gunpowder and for two 
reasons: ‘because great writers are possessed by 
something they want to say; and because great 
thoughts are native to children. 

Aspiring writers are sometimes divided into 
two classes: Those who have something to say 
but do not know how to say it and those who 
know how to write but have nothing in particu- 
lar to say. Now great writers always have 
something they want to say and they know how 
to say it in words that\really express their mean- 
ing. College professors often treat great writers 
as if their main desire was to write well. These 
professors show you that great witers are clear, 
concise and elegant in their language. Yes, but 
the great writers did not write in order to be 
clear, concise and elegant. They wrote because 
they had seen something marvelous and wanted 
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to tell of it, or because they were filled like a 
seed pod in autumn with a fertile idea and must 
scatter it abroad. Minor writers do try to write 
well. They hunt up dictionaries full of words of 
all sizes; they look round for “purple” phrases; 
they burrow for something stylish and timely and 
new—something that will suit the public—some- 
thing they choose to call a live issue. But great 
writers take dead or sleeping issues and make 
them awake and live. They pass by the timely 
and proclaim the eternal. 

Milton, Lincoln, Shelley, Browning, Dante, 
Emerson and, in‘ our midst, Kipling and 
Chesterton, Meredith and Tolstoi, wrote because 
they had something they wanted to shout aloud 
about the universe, something to show you that 
you had not seen, some friends to introduce to 
you whom you could not meet without their help. 

Take for the moment only Tolstoi, the great 
gaunt prophet of the nineteenth century, the 
Amos of our times. We read his books because 
they are interesting and beautifully written, but 
they are interesting and beautifully written be- 
cause Tolstoi, in his thought and writing, cut 
through every veil of conventionality, prejudice 
and custom, and met human nature and human 
problems face to face. We do not have to be 
learned in Russian to understand Tolstoi; we 
have only to be human. If we drink in and apply 
to our own lives the spirit (not the letter) of his 
teaching, it should change us through and 
through. 

Children live in a less conventional, less de- 
tailed, less responsible, less complicated world 
than we. While his mother, beside him, in the 
street car, troubled about many things, is arrang- 
ing her shopping list and fumbling in her over- 
stuffed hand bag for the conductor’s fare, the 
little boy kneels on the car seat, his small dusty 
boots brushing the passers-by, utterly absorbed 
in his changing and bounteous vision of the 
world through the window of fact and imagina- 
tion. Perhaps it is just because he is not respon- 
sible for providing food and raiment that he can 
soar like the birds of the air into far-away places 
and feel still at home. Every boy is potentially a 
knight of the round table seeking his special Holy 
Grail. : 

Great thoughts then are native to children; 
great writers keeping as they do the vision of 
youth are welcomed by children. The great are 
truly easier to understand than trivial mediocre 
writers. Even if we understand only a hundredth 
part of the depth within depth of their meaning, 
that meaning is free from the gloss, the half- 
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truth, the perversion and prejudice of little 
thinkers. 

One of my nieces, a demure little maiden, with 
eyes that light suddenly and gloriously like a city 
at dark, had just learned to read in her first 
winter at school. She could plod phonetically 
through easy words, and that was all so far as I 
knew. One night I was reading her Hiawatha, 
when suddenly all the light of her spirit darted 
through her blue eyes and with the words : “Why 
I know that” she leaped to read the poem and 
read it well. “Can you read Hiawatha?” I en- 
quired astonished. “Yes, I found it in a book 
and I picked it out. I love it. I can’t read any- 
thing else as hard, but I took a fancy to 
Hiawatha.” 

. Literature itself, given at the right time in the 
right way, gives a taste for the better that leaves 
no inchnation for the worse. In the Manual of 
Gardening I most frequently consult, it is written: 
“Weeds will grow up thickly in any good soil. 
They are indeed a compliment to the soil though 
not to your tillage. If you want to get rid of 
weeds, plant flower seeds so thickly that when 
they come up they will cover all the space.” 

There is still one more way in which an ideal in 
literature becomes a comrade in life. Literature 
may help to give us what we lack and hunger for 
in this generation; a flaming ideal that sustains 
our lives at their best. 

In the presence of an ideal—the wrong and the 
ugly become glaring and distasteful, the good, 
the beautiful becomes precious and desirable. 
Most of us in this age are not living vividly and 
definitely enough in the constant presence of a 
testing ideal. St. Francis of Assisi serving his 
beloved Lady Poverty, Lincoln with his ringing 
test of government by the people, Kipling paint- 
ing the world as he sees it for the God of things 
as they are—these are examples of very different 
men each guided by a_ standard that tests, con- 
demns ‘and glorifies every act. 

No one is fully alive or fully himself until he has 
such an ideal. To some degree literature can and 
often does open glimpses of such ideals. Great 
literature is the expression of strong emotion; 
some day the current of this emotion may quicken 
the sympathy of a listening child. Literature is 
(above all to a child) an adventure in which he 
himself takes part. Some day his own muscles 
may be ready for a twentieth century crusade. 
Literature is the utterance and often the most ac- 
curate of the character of the author. Some day 
the boy or girl may take the hand of a new friend, 
a guide, and never let it go—Address before the 
Vermont State Association. 





— 


[On July 29, James M. Greenwood wrote Henry Sa bin this paragraph. On August first the “thread of life 


was severed.”] 


I am plodding along towards the other goal in a firm belief that there { ) 
which we shall know and live and grow in wisdom in sselietaes 12 rips 
so as to be ready for the summons whenever the thread of life is severed. 


I am trying to live 
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IS EDUCATIONAL DUPLICATION COSTLY? 


W. S DEARMONT 
President, State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


It is claimed that there is much loss in the cost 
of administration in supporting several state edu- 
cational institutions instead of one state institu- 
tion. On this point let the situation as it actually 
exists in Missouri speak. The State University has 
one president and nine deans, whose salaries 
amount to $39,250 a year. The five state nor- 
mal schools have five presidents and two deans, 
whose salaries amount to $21,920 a year. The 
five institutions have seven administrative heads; 
the one institution has ten administrative heads. 
The five institutions enrolled 6,252 Missouri stu- 
dents for the year ending June, 1912. The uni- 
versity enrolled 2,683 Missouri students for the 
same year. The administrative heads of the five 
normal schools cost the state about $353 per 
hundred Missouri students enrolled. The admin- 
istrative heads of the university cost the state 
about $1,509 per hundred Missouri students en- 
rolled. The cost of administrative heads at the 
university is nearly five times as great per hun- 
dred Missouri students enrolled as in the five nor- 
mal schools. The five normal schools enroll 
about 893 Missouri .students for every: adminis- 
trative head employed. The university em- 
ploys more than three times as many administra- 
tive heads per thousand Missouri students en- 
rolled as the five normal schools employ. 

The state university was paying for salaries of 
“other officers and employees” $49,080 a year. Un- 
der this head are included office force, library 
force, adviser of women, etc. The same adminis- 
trative assistance in the five normal schools for 
the same year cost $21,040. That is, these ad- 
ministrative assistants in the one institution cost 
about $1,887 per hundred Missouri students en- 
rolled, while in the five normal schools these ad- 
ministrative assistants cost about $339 per hun- 
dred Missouri students enrolled. The cost of this 
administrative work for the university is about 
five and one-half times as much per Missouri stu- 
dent enrolled as the cost in the five normal schools 
per Missouri student enrolled. It is quite clear 
that the cost per Missouri student of administra- 
tion at the university is not less than at the five 
normal schools, but that, on the contrary, the 
ost of administration at the university is im- 
leasurably greater per student enrolled. The 
argument, therefore, in favor of one state educa- 
ional institution for higher education instead of 
several state colleges located in different parts of 
he state, so far as ‘the cost of administration is 
oncerned, fails. 

If there is wasteful duplication and conse- 

uently higher per capita cost in supporting sev- 
al institutions of higher learning instead of con- 
entrating all higher education in une institution, 
ought to appear. in the fact that in supporting 

‘veral institutions more faculty members are re- 

uired in proportion to the numbers of students 
: role than are required in one institution. Let 

€ actual situation as it appears in Missouri 
Peak on this point. The university had 219 
embers of the faculty and thirty-seven student 
Ssistants. Counting thirty-seven student assistants 

S equivalent to ten faculty members, we may esti- 
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mate the university faculty at 229. There were 
2,683 Missouri students enrolled in the university 
for the year ending June, 1912, or a little more 
than eleven students for each member of the 
faculty. For the normal schools there are for the 
same year 175 faculty members and nine student 
assistants, equivalent to about 178 faculty mem- 
bers. For the year ending June, 1912, the normal 
schools enrolled 6,252 Missouri students, or 
thirty-five students. for each member of the 
faculty. 

The last general assembly appropriated 
$1,666,500 for the support of the university for 
the next two years, or $833,250 a year. Accord- 
ing to the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1911, the university re- 
ceives $72,187 a year from the national govern- 
ment, making the total amount received annually 
from the state and national government $905,437, 
or about $337 per Missouri student enrolled for 
the year 1912. The five normal schools received 
$821,649 from the state for this biennial period, 
or $410,824 per year. This sum amounts to about 
$65 per Missouri student’ enrolled for 
the year ending June, 1912. It will 
be seen, therefore, that it costs more than five 
times as much per Missouri student enrolled to 
support the wumiversity as’ it does to support 
the five normal schools. It must be 
said that the university receives much more of 
the state’s revenues for this biennial period than 
is should have received, and the five normal 
schools much less than they should have received. 
If the $2,488,149 appropriated for all the state 
educational institutions had been given half to 
the five normal schools and half to the university, 
the normal schools would have about $99 
for each Missouri student enrolled and the uni- 
versity $258 for each Missouri student enrolled. 
The university would then have about two and 
one-half times as much per student enrolled as 
the normal schools have. Certainly the facts re- 
vealed above of the per capita cost of conducting 
the one university and of conducting the five nor- 
mal schools do not substantiate a claim of waste 
on account of duplicating work in the normal 
schools.—Educational Outlook. 


————_——_ ——0 © 0 Ge ee 
TWENTY MAXIMS OF THOMAS DAVIDSON 


1. Rely upon your own energies, and do not 
wait for, or depend on other people. 

2. Cling with all your might to your own 
highest ideals, and do not be led astray by such 
vulgar aims as wealth, position, popularity. Be 
yourself. 

3. Your worth consists in what you are, and 
not in what you have. What you are will show 
in what you do. 

4. Never fret, repine, or envy. Do not make 
yourself unhappy by comparing your circum- 
stances with those of more fortunate people; 
but make the most of the opportunities you have. 
Employ profitably every moment. 

5. Associate with the noblest people you can 
find; read the best books; live with the mighty. 
But learn to be happy alone. 

6. Do not believe that all greatness and heroism 
are in the past. Learn to discover princes, 
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prophets, heroes, and saints among the people ance. Our worth is measured solely by what 
about you, be assured they are there. we do. 


14. Let not your goodness be professional; let 
it be the simple, natural outcome of your char- 
acter. Therefore cultivate character. 


7. Be on earth what good people hope to be 
in heaven. 





8. Cultivate ideal friendships and gather into an 
intimate circle all your acquaintances wh) are 
hungering for truth and right. Remember that 
heaven itself can be nothing but the intimacy of 
pure and noble souls. 


atonement you Can. 


15. If you do wrong, say so, and make what 
That is true nobleness. Have 
no moral debts. 

16. When in doubt how to act, ask yourself, 


9. Do not shrink from any useful or kindly what does nobility command? Be on good 
act, however hard or repellent it may be. The terms with yourself. 
worth of acts is measured by the spirit in which 17. Look for no reward for goodness but 


they are performed. 
10. If the world despise you because you do 


not follow its ways, pay no heed to it. But be reward and punishment. | 
sure your way is right. 18. Give whatever countenance and help you 
11. If a thousand plans fail, be mot dis- can to every movement and institution that is | 


heartened. As long as your purposes are right, 
you have not failed. 


12. Examine yourself every night and see 


goodness itseli. Remember heaven and hell are 
utterly immoral institutions, if they are meant as 


working for good. Be not sectarian. 
19. Wear no placards, within or without, 
human fully. 


Be 





whether you shave progressed in knowledge, 20. Never be satisfied until you have under- Vv 
sympathy, and helpfulness during the day. stood the meaning of the world and the pur- 
Count every day a loss in which no progress has pose of our own life, and have reduced your 
been made. | world to a rational cosmos.—The Business Phii- 
13. Seek enjoyment in energy, not in dalli- osopher. 
oo He to li 
LOOKING ABOUT 
A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR tl 
IN KANSAS CITY body, to the spirit of the entire system. Si 
Educational affairs are moving in Kansas City, And best of all, it sets a pace that will be con- p 
safely and sanely. Superintendent I. I. Cam-_ tinued for all time, for it is inconceivable that the uw 
mack came up through the system and has as- city will ever go back to the other place. And tl 
sociated with him for the most part men and_ the chances are that cities will adopt this plan of tc 
women who were with him in the service. To saving the time of the boys and girls. The year it 
succeed in this age of the world under such con- 1913-14 will be memorable in the school ad- re 
ditions and to succeed along progressive lines is ministration of Kansas City. at 
no easy matter. The new force is on its second Plans are in the making for a Junior College 
year and results are beginning to appear. in Kansas City. Many high school students have $c 
One distinctive feature is the reduction of the been doing super-high school work without re- gi 
number of repeaters. School work of the ordin- ceiving adequate credits when they go to col- ve 
ary character ceases before the final hour each lege. Every student who wishes to do college @ 
day, and that period is devoted largely to assist- work has to go away from home in order to do @ .. 
ing those pupils who did not make good in the this. Not for long will any city as large as Kan- @ 
work of that day, with a view to having them start sas City remain without a local college, univer- J 
right the next day. No child is allowed to go _ sity, normal college or Junior College. No other @ + 
from school either dazed or discouraged by fail- city of the size in the United States is thus de- @ — 
ure. Why the failure? How to provide against rived of all college privileges for the young - 
a second failure? These are the vital questions people. There is a wide-spread demand for a ch 
regarding every child that is not up on his work _ full-fledged city umtversity like Cincinnati and " 
at the close of each day. / Pittsburgh, but the expense is staggering, while be 
The result the first year was the reduction of there will be slight expense to a Junior College. oS 
repeaters by 1,800 and more. The cash saving The State University is encouraging the plan @ 
to the department of education and consequently which now seems sure to materialize. Wi 
to the taxpayers is near $50,000, an item which Kansas City thas an efficiency specialist whose > 
more than pays for the salaries and expenses of entire time is devoted to toning up the results "e 
administration. of all phases of school work, general and special. j@ th 
But more than that, it saves a year’s time for Thus far he has been personally efficient in wis- jj Er 
each of the 1,800, equal to the entire elementary dom and energy. As yet, results are not@™ ni; 
school course of more than two hundred children. measurable as in the case of the “last hour plan,’ 9 th 
More than that, it prevents the hopelessness and but Superintendent Cammack is sure that they m 
heartlessness which comes to a discouraged child. are as complete and will be as lasting. | 
It gives heart and hope and courage to 1,800 In vocational achievement there is great ac-@@ fol 
children who are soon to be in life’s game. tivity and specific success with the boys, especi- i th, 
Far beyond all this, it prevents the teacher’s ally. Mr. Cammack has succeeded in finding 
wasting half the recitation on these few who are vocational leader with successful experience in 
out of step during the class period. From any the work-a-day world who is an inspiration to 7 
standpoint this “last hour scheme” is of inesti- boys who need just such leadership as can come 0° 
able service to the 1,800, to the entire student from such a man of affairs. To 
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WHEN PARENTS PUT THEIR SHOULDERS TO 
THE WHEEL 
MRS. BLANCHE COLE ROSEDALE 
{New York Evening Sun.] 

Mr. Wilkens and his neighbor, Jenks, don’t 
like the public school; they feel sure it is the 
worst in the city. They love to sit together on 
the porch or over the parlor gas log and swear at 
that school. They say the building is old, the 
sanitation is bad, the rooms are too small, the 
place is dirty, and anyway there is such a lawless 
unoccupied set of boys in that neighborhood that 
the school isn’t fit to send a decent man’s son 
to—meaning Wilkens, Jr., and Jenks, Jr.; these, 
it seems, are the only two fit lads on the whole 
register and they are shamefully misunderstood 
at that. 

Now Jenks and Wilkens sit and roast that 
school over their pipes and all the time the school 
grows older, the sanitation worse, and the 
nightly depredations of the neighborhood boys 
more daring. Along comes John E, Brown, Sr., 
and takes a house next to Jenks. The day of his 
arrival he produces in the school John E. Brown, 


| Jr., a quiet lad with large ears. It doesn’t take 


Mr. Brown, Sr., two glances to see what’s the 
matter with that school. It takes ten minutes 
chat with the principal to learn that it just seems 
impossible to get an appropriation for a new 
building or even for repairs. There isn’t money 
enough for the whole city, and this particular, or 
rather unparticular, district always seems to go 
without. Principal has done his best, but no- 
body seems to qare. Some more progressive 
neighborhood always steps in ahead and nabs all 
the money. Now, Brown, Sr.’s middle name is 
Enterprise. He invites the principal to call that 
night. Seated on a barrel and a soap box, for 
the Brown furniture hasn’t arrived, these two 
men discuss the situation. 

Next day the pupils of the school all copy the 
following letter and are requested to give it to 
their fathers. 

| PARENTS. 
Men and Women. 


This school needs a new plumbing system; this district 
needs a new school building; your sons need a night 


gymnasium—come to the Mass Meeting at the School 
Tonight. ; 





About ten fathers and twenty-two mothers 
come. J. Enterprise Brown and the principal 
show them over the plant; they discuss their im- 
mediate needs and their future longings; they 
discuss means! That Brown certainly has a way 
with him, and each parent goes home promising 
to come next week and bring at least one more 
parent with him. 

Next week fifteen fathers and forty-seven 
mothers meet at the schoolhouse and form the 
Parents’ Association. The object of the asso- 
ciation is the betterment in every respect of 
Hudson District that it may become the best dis- 
trict in the city for the development and educa- 
tion of the children. Wilkens and Jenks are not 
there; they don’t believe a thing “kin be did fer 
that durn school.” 

Brown is elected president and now adds 


‘Hustle to his list of names, and in no way can I 


make you believe what the Parents’ Association 
of the Hudson District School accomplished un- 
der the leadership of John Hustle Enterprise 
Brown, Sr., unless you will form such an associa- 
tion yourself in your ow school and convince 
yourself of the results. 

They secured almost immediate sanitary im- 
provements and the opening of the inside yard 
for evening sports. In one year, out of a cer- 
tainty of defeat, they secured the appropriation 
for their new building. That was imperative. No 
parents should have to fight to get all day seats 
for their children at the proper school hours in 
proper rooms, but the number of children on 
part time right here in New York proves that 
we must fight. And it must be remembered 
that the number mentioned as part timers does 
not include little children whose school hours 
begin at 10.30 and end at 4.30, which is not a 
proper time of day for children to attend school. 
But if the parents do not even take interest 
enough to visit the school once a month, to be- 
come acquainted with the principal and teachers, 
to get to know the parents of the boy who rubs 
shoulders all day long with their own boy, to in- 
vestigate personally, discuss and improve the 
condition of their school, how can they expect 
improvement, let alone perfection? 

The most gigantic and important business in 
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America is our public school system, but it needs 
the shoulder of every parent put to the wheel. 
Not one parent, not a complaining parent, but 
the whole school parentage to understand intelli- 
gently the needs of the schools and then to fight 
for larger appropriations and smaller classes, 
for bigger buildings and better equipment. 
+0 4 -0-@-0-o-0- 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 

From the thousands of colleges and other higher 
institutes of learning there are graduated every 
year an army of young men and women who are 
ready to take their places in the ranks of workers 
of the world. A very few have prepared for some 
particular pursuit—the law, the ministry, com- 
merce,—but the smallest number of all have pre- 
pared for educational work, or to speak plainly, 
“teaching school.” 

Those who have not had any definite goal 
clearly in view find themselves at the close of 
their school days “up against it.” For a time it 
would seem as if the world had forgotten that it 
owed them a living. The problem of getting on 
somebody's pay roll becomes rather acute! It 
occurs to them that their recent training can be 
used for teaching, therefore many take up that 
work. Teaching is the only field in which there 
is a reasonable immediate return of one’s educa- 
tional investment. The salaries at the very start 
are starvation wages as is true in most commer- 
cial pursuits, and while maximum salaries are 
modest, yet they are quite sufficient and make 
possible a life most attractive because of its as- 
sociations, its opportunity for culture and its 
leisure for self-employment. 

This annual increase of brand new material is 
taken up and absorbed by the schools of the 
country without any disturbance. How? 
Through what medium? 

Among the immense number of teachers al- 
ready in the work there are every year countless 
changes, promotions, retirements, etc. Busy 
teachers have little time and few facilities for the 
considerable task of finding out what the market 
for teachers is in ‘the hope of advancement in 
salary, work or location. Their own unaided ef- 
forts carry but a few miles from their doorsteps 
while the need of some means of communication 
of wide scope and recognized standing is appar- 
ent, A manufacturing concern not only makes 
its product but also finds a market for it. The col- 
lege or educational factory takes the general at- 
titude that it manufactures the product but goes 
no farther. | 

How do thousands of these teachers, both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced get their positions? 
There is an educational clearing house through 
which those who want to teach and those who 
want teachers can be brought together. The 
necessity of teachers brought into existence 
Teachers’ Agencies and it has been the custom for 
three generations for teachers and schools to get 
together through such agencies. So modestly 





have these valuable adjuncts to education worked 
that hardly anybody outside of the field of educa- 
tion has been aware of their existence. Yet as a 
matter of course a teacher desiring a school will 
first place an application in an agency. The intent 
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of this paper, therefore, is to some extent to clear 
away the fog about this business in the mind of the 
average person and in the minds of some teachers. 

Teachers’ Agencies have been in successful 
operation for some seventy years. They have 
stood the test of time and have splendidly served 
their purpose. Agencies are used by schools 
from the university to the grades. Any school 
officer, of high or low degree, who does not avail 
himself of Agency service at some time is a back 
number and is Overlooking :a considerable chance 
of attaining the best results possible for the funds 
and equipment at his disposal. In fact the busi- 
ness of most agencies is with schools of the very 
best class to a much greater degree than with the 
lower strata of schools, which clearly proves that 
the best men and women in education support and 
value the work done by the Teachers’ Agencies. 

Through bringing about the most advantageous 
distribution possible of teaching talent, the 
Teachers’ Agencies have rendered a distinctly 
valuable aid in ‘raising the salaries of teachers 
and in getting for the school the very best avail- 
able brains and personality. It is so common as 
to excite no comment for an agency to send a 
teacher several thousand miles to his (or her) new 
position. This distribution of,the product of edu- 
cational institutions of higher learning has un- 
questionably been of the ggeatest value to both 
schools and teachers, resulting to their mutual 
benefit in many ways. 

What influence could be greater for any col- 
lege than to have its graduates working. as 
teachers of the coming generation of boys and 
girls? Every teacher is the center of a sphere 
of influence not only for his own college but also 
for the cause of higher education and better living 
in general. Is it of no advantage for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for example, to have its gradu- 
ates working faithfully in the best schools all over 
this broad land? Is it of no value for even this 
great university that every year hundreds, literally 
are placed in important positions entirely through 
Teachers’ Agencies? And this is in the face of the 
fact that they have a most valuable and well 
managed “Board of Recommendations?” How 
can the spirit of this university be spread mure ad- 
vantageously? What could be more en!ighten- 
ing for the young than to have the college spirit 
instilled? 

The standard of efficiency, truth and honesty 
of the Teachers’ Agency of today is such that a 
telegram will ‘start instantly a teacher on a long 
expensive trip to the new post without a question 
and with the guarantee only that “The Agency” 
has requested it. Schools without number fill 
their positions with men and women whom they 
have never heard of, much less seen, depending 
upon the Agency records and recommendations. 
To arrive at such a point of efficiency, agencies 
have worked for years and have by their good 
sense, their fidelity to the interests of all and their 
indefatigable energy won their status by pure 
merit alone. 

Do you know that the men and women who are 
carrying on the great Teachers’ Agency work of 
this country are taken from the best ranks of edu- 
cation? Among them are college presidents and 
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professors, public school superintendents, gradu- 
ates of our highest and most renowned univer- 
sities, men who have attained eminence in re- 
ligious work, successful men in school book pub- 
lishing work, prominent musicians, and in short, 
persons of the very highest intelligence. 

Do you know that these Agencies are strong, 
financial institutions, many of them corporations, 
with branches situated to cover to the best ad- 
vantage the territory they serve? Do you real- 
ize that these Agencies are ever alert, “on the 
job,” ready on a telegram to offer reliable aid to 
whomsoever may call? Did you ever stop to 
think what it means to keep such an organization 
as an up-to-date Agency in a state of constant 
preparedness, the trained helpers always ready, 
the managerial force ever on hand, willing, cheer- 
ful, optimistic, resourceful? They have their 
offices open every working day in the year, in 
dull season and in busy season. One can think of 
nothing more similar than the crew of a ship in 
the navy which is ever and always ready for a 
“fight or a frolic.” 

It is generally believed by the ordinary teacher 
that the problem of the Teachers’ Agency is to 
find the vacancies to which it can recommend its 
candidates. The very reverse in fact of this is 
true. The problem is to keep up an active, live 
list of available teachers. You never saw any 
general advertisement of a Teachers’ Agency for 
vacancies; such advertisements are always aimed 
at the teacher. Any other method would be put- 
ting the cart before the horse. Imagine an Agency 
with a lot of vacancies for which it had to hunt 
up candidates! If the Agency is not ready to act 
at once, the opportunity is gone,—lost. 

A list is constantly changing. A teacher avail- 
able today probably will not be available in a 
month hence, having in the meantime definitely 
settled in some plan of work or study. A list a 
year old is almost worthless, two years old,—junk. 
Hence the constant effort is ‘to build up and keep 
up the grade and quality of the list. 

It is easy to see that for its own self-preserva- 
tion a Teachers’ Agency must make good:— 


that is, it must satisfy the school authorities and . 


satisfy its candidates. To do this, it must be ab- 
solutely fair, impersonal, strictly honest and even 
generous in financial affairs. “You cannot fool 
all. the ‘people all the time.” A business which 
has been constantly before the most severe of all 
critics,—teachers,— for a generation certainly has 
stood the acid test! B. F. C. 
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FRATERNITY 
Doubt came a-begging; and I bade him wait; 
' Fed him, while sorry stories he’d repeat. 
He went, and left a cross upon my gate— 
The sign that brought his fellow tramp, Defeat. 
—Ella Randall Pearce in January Nautilus. 
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“OF SUCH IS HEAVEN’S KINGDOM”’ 


ELIZABETH H, MURPHY 
Lewiston, Me. 


When tiny feet are restless, r 
When little minds work slow, 

When thoughts refuse to center 

On things they all must know, 


When little Polish Annie 

Says, “three and one are two,” 
And Josi, from Italia _- - & 
Reads “t-h-e” is “you,” . 


«™ 


When curly-headed Alice 
Persists that blue is green, 

‘f= And Affifi from Assyria 
- Is won’t to sit and dream, 


ve When stolid, German Gretchen 
ny Writes “a” when you call “o,” 
And your dark-eyed Greek still blunders 
That “o-n, on, spells “no.” 


When blue-eyed roguish Catherine * gt 
Pulls Francois’ hair “for fun,” 

And your little Russian laddie 

Strolls in when “school’s begun.” 


When patience seems exhausted, 
And the day at last it o’er, 

You watch your “lines” dismissing 
As you stand at the open door. 


When comes the childish chorus, 
“Good night, Miss M——, Good night,” 
And the air resounds with gladness 

As they vanish out of sight. 


When you add the day’s annoyance, 
Does it balance with its joys? 

Is your heart with love o’erflowing 
For the wee, wee girls and boys? 


Then from Him you’ve learned the lesson 

And His words your guide will be 

For “Of Such Is Heaven’s Kingdom,” 

And His lambs are safe with thee. 
He Oe Oe 


SPANISH IN NIGHT SCHOOLS 

In Houston, Texas, I was greatly interested at 
the growth of interest in the Spanish classes in the 
night schools. Two years ago there were eight en- 
rolled. Last year there were twenty. This year 
there are 208. This class has not the traditional 
night school clientelle. There are clerks from 
stores, stenographers and typewriters. One of 
the “students” was a judge, one of the leading 
lawyers of the city who was recently the attorney 
general of the state. They anticipate much use for 
their Spanish when the Panama Canal is in: full 
working order and there is no other way to learn 
the language so quickly, with no waste of time 
from business, and at no expense. 
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Remember that no music will cause the world to close its ears so quickly as a Song 


of woe,— Selected, 
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MISS WANDT’S SUCCESS. | 


[Miss Hazel E. Wandt has made such a success of each 
of the three rural schools which she has taught in 
Nebraska during the last three years, and we heard so 
much about her work from various sources that we 
asked her for a letter thereon. We print it just as she 


wrote it.—Editor.] 

A. E. Winship, Dear Sir: Early this sum- 
mer I received a letter of inquiry from you 
in regard to what I had done toward | de- 
veloping community interest or improving my 
school. 

At the time I received your letter I had just 
closed my school work and was very fatigued, 
so I have neglected to answer until now. 

It was the beginning of my third term oi 
school that I attempted anything outside my 
regular school work. 

That summer I graduated from a Detroit sew- 
ing school. Then I had always been rather 
“handy” with a hammer, saw and jack knife; so 
when school opened I soon interested the chil- 
dren along the line of sewing and whittling. 
Every fall our county has a Corn Show and In- 
dustrial Exhibit and we entered several arti- 
cles of sewing and manual training, taking 
prizes. 

The material for this work was furnished by 
the pupils. The boys used cigar boxes for wood, 
and I furnished a set of tools. The boys made a 
bench and vice from a box. We made such ar- 
ticles as paper knives, letter holders, pencil boxes, 
shelves, a cupboard for drinking cups, these were 
all shellaced and then wax finished. 

The girls learned to hem towels, patch, darn 
hose and make aprons and underwear, all by 
hand. 

Our instruction period was the last hour of the 
day on Friday, and noon and recess. 

The children spent many cold winter days, at 
noon and recess doing this work. I had no 
trouble with “playground morals,” 

The board sanctioned this work, but the pa- 
trons as a whole did not, and when school meet- 
ing came my name was voted off the list. They 
were not educated up°to*this line of work. Their 
“hue and ery” was’ “The Three R’s;’ not sewing 
and whittling. These people knew me well and 
although I boarded at home six and_ one-half 
miles away I spent many nights among the pa- 
trons as I do in all my districts, for I rode horse- 
back and can easily stay. 

From this school I went to a rural school No. 
83. Buffalo County, Nebraska. That summer I 
took a special course in Manual Training. In 
this district the people had had no good crops for 
four or five years. School opened, with an en- 
rollment of thirty-two, room small, 18’ by 24’, with 
two small entries, 

During our intermissions, early in September 
we discussed learning to sew and to drive nails. 
(Now in this district people had taught their chil- 
dren to work hard and early and late while in 36, 


a prosperous and wealthy community, the children 


were given an abundance of play time.) Every- 
one was ready to begin. A few words with parents 
about materials and the work was in full swing. 
Those Western people were very sociable, big- 
hearted and broad-minded, 
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In this community we repeated the sewing and 
manual training in school but with success from 
all quarters. Many patrons told me the children 
learned more that one year than any two before 
and the preceding teacher had been considered 
A-I. I forgot to mention I taught girls to em- 
broider after the other course was completed. 
About December 1, when it was rather cold, 
I brought some eggs and meat together with some 
bread and for a day or so had one victual warm 
for my luncheon. The children began to ask 
questions and soon I suggested having one warm 
article for lunch for all the school children. by 
this time I had become acquainted with all par- 
ents (I was a stranger when school began) so 1 
called on them all again and we discussed the 
situation. Everywhere I met with approval. So 
one Monday morning the children each brought 
a cup and spoon. Others of the older ones fur- 
nished a kettle, (large) dipper, fork, two paring 
knives, dish cloths, towels and the boys made a 
table from a box. 


The families of the district were divided into 
groups of three or four each and then each 
group furnished ingredients for the cooked ar- 
ticle for one day. We had soups of all kind, po- 
tato, tomato, chicken, noodle, beef broth, vege- 
table soup, cocoa. On Friday everyone fur 
nished something and then we would have masheé 
potatoes, boiled eggs, toast or baked potatoes 
(baked in ashes, after being wrapped in wet paper). 
The children brought in their luncheon basket 
whatever they wished but usually it was bread 
and butter, fruit or sauce, and occasionally 
cake. 

The preparation of vegetables was done by girls. 
I had ( ten large girls) before school called and 
at recess in A. M. They were taught how to 
prepare economically and with cleanliness; how 
to cook, season, and many little things girls should 
know. (I never took a course in domestic 
science but my mother is a good old-fashioned 
cook and taught her girls the art of cooking and 
home making.) 

Our stove was pretty high but we stood on a 
box to see into kettles. 

My writing period came twenty minutes before 
twelve.and I could both supervise writing and a 
girl seasoning the cooking. 

Promptly at 12 o’clock books were laid aside 
and sheets of scrap paper taken from hooks on 
sides of desks and placed upon our desks. Two 
monitors passed cups and spoons and two passed 
lunch baskets. Teachet* served and by 12.10 or 
12.15 all were enjoying warm, luncheon. No one 
talked until serving was finished and we_ had 
dandy order. After luncheon each one put his 
scrap paper in waste basket, cup on table, cleaned 
desk if soiled, arid then two girls washed dishes 
and put in cupboard in entry. The water for 
dishes was heated in a gallon pail placed inside of 
stone on the coals. By 12.30 or 12.35 we were 
all. through. 

The mothers and fathers were interested and 
the children cooked at home the things we had 
-at school. 1 was consulted on all sorts./of sub- 
jects and seemed to be considered’ an authority — 
gn cooking, could go anywhere and have use of 
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anyone’s kitchen and ingredients such as they had, 
I was welcome too. One thing I had to use con- 
siderable tact in, was the assigning of articles 
to be brought. It is absolutely necessary for the 
teacher to know the financial condition of family 
or she will be asking impossibilities of the very 
poor. These luncheons are a great help to them 
for often (bread alone composes their luncheon), 
but they want to. help too, and better ask for a 
cup of salt or flour and receive it, than to ask for 
a pound of butter and have a refusal sent because 
of lack of same. 

At close of term the patrons all voted for my 
return but they could only pay me $52.50, and be- 
ing 125 miles from home, I thought I would go 
back to Butler County. 

In September, of 1913, I began work in District 
41 of Butler County. My’ enrollment was forty- 
five, with seven in eighth grade, fourteen in 
primary, and all grades represented. In Novem- 
ber we held a social and netted $46.50. This sum 
we put into an organ, library books, sash curtains, 
shades, programs, curtain and two pictures— 
everything first-class too. 

The Domestic Science and Sewing was carried 
on more extensively here. I also taught em- 
broidery and crocheting. We took several prizes 
at the Corn Show. I taught my primary girls to 


ated tie 
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sew, then they pieced and set together a doll 
quilt one and one-third yards long by three- 
fourths wide. | taught a nine months’ school and 
besides above mentioned articles, the school board 
purchased $100 worth of new books, a new pump, 
new seats for primaries and new jacket for stove, 
also put in shelves and many other things 
including water jar, cups and bench for 
same. 

At end of term all my school complied with 
compulsory attendance law, we ranked first as 
rural school, and we had the largest eighth grade 
of any rural school and we all passed. 

I did not re-engage for the school as they did 
not care to raise my wages but $5 and I could 
get closer home for same money. 

I forgot to mention that in this school my 
seventh and eighth grade boys became so _ in- 
terested in cooking that they asked permission 
to help with both cooking and dishes. 

School closed with a large picnic, over 150 at- 
tending dinner in a grove, races and ball game 
after dinner between married men. and_ school 
boys. The board offered me a $15 raise or $70 
if I would return, but I thanked them saying that 
they were too late as I had _ contracted 
in March, and I never broke a contract or 
my word. 
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OYSTERS. 

In gastronomic history the oyster has always 
been accorded a leading place. From early 
Roman days to the present this luscious bivalve 
has never been dethroned. And this is not be- 
cause of the favoritism shown it by. the epicure, 
but also because it ranks among the most eco- 
nomic and most healthful of food products. The 
oyster has long since been removed from the list 
of luxuries, and has become a necessary article 
of food for the millions. It not only pleases the 
palate, but it also furnishes bodily strength. And 
it has this to its advantage that in this day of 
imitations and food frauds it cannot be imitated 
or displaced. 

Speaking comparatively, very few persons know 
how oysters are produced or where. A popular 
idea is that they grow in a wild state in certain 
creeks or estuaries. They are in a class with 
clams or scallops, growing naturally without any 
special, cultivation. Ail that is to be done with 
them is to gather them. The fact is that not 
one bushel in one thousand of mature oysters 
ready for market, is found ing in a_ wild 
state. Whatever the bivalve’s early history may 
have been, the record today is one of most care- 
taking propagation And cultivation. Oystering 
has become a prodigious and remunerative in- 
dustry, in which millions of dollars are invested, 
and hundreds of thousands of persons are em- 
ployed. . 

Stanley H. Lowndes who recently died at 





Greenport, L. I., was at one time the largest indi- 
vidual oyster grower in the world, and is reported 
to have been worth more than $8,000,000; all of 
which was made in the oyster business. 

This business that brings at once employment 
and remuneration to so many is chiefly confined 
to the waters of our Atlantic States. These 
States are Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland and Virginia. It is in such great es- 
tuaries as Narragansett, Peconic, Gardiners, 
Great South, Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, 
that the industry flourishes best. Oyster culture 
is commercially profitable from Cape Cod to 
Hampton Roads. But its greatest center is 
Chesapeake Bay, and Baltimore handles more of 
the product than any other city in the Union. 

The first great need in securing a profitable 
oyster bed is to secure a good location for it. 
This must be where the water is not too saline or 
too fresh, and where the tides do not run too 
swiftly. The water also must be neither too shal- 
low nor too deep. Ten feet deep at low tide pre- 
vents the bed from ice in winter, and keeps the 
water temperature fairly low in the heat of the 
summer. And from ten feet of water to sixty feet 
the oyster beds may be safely made. 

Another need for a good bed is the absence of 
deep mud or sand at the bottoni™ of the water. 
If the mud is deep the young oyster is likely to 
be suffocated. If there is too much sand the cur- 





(Continued en page 17.) 
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WISE IN POLITICS, RELIGION, AND TEMPERANCE 

The rural school leaders, both superintendents 
and teachers, have too little positive influence, «and 
often the attainment of influence means the end 
of their career locally. 

It is not a question, as is often assumed, as to 
whether or not a person in a free country has a 
right to do as he pleases religiously, politically, and 
in regard to temperance. That right is nowhere 
seriously questioned, but it ds a question as to the 
effect wpon the larger influence of taking an ac- 
tive part in such movements. 

It is universally admitted in the uplift circles 
that cleaner politics, better demonstration of the 
Christian life, and better temperance living are 
greatly needed in the rural communities, and it is 
equally clear that the teacher is likely to be the 
most efficient leader in all these causes. 

Theoretically the teacher’s responsibility seems 
clear, but as a matter-of-fact it is often ruinous to 
a teacher’s influence to be a_ leader even in 
these good causes since rural prejudices are very 
deep and enduring. 

Any rural one-room school district has such a 
small clientelle that any disruption ordinarily 
means ruin. 

Rural leadership must ordinarily look toward 
the union of all interests rather than the gratifi- 
cation of any special enthusiasts. Rural leader- 


ship means such enthusiasm over agreements 
that there is no patience with disagreements, __ 
Political, religious‘and reform activities tend to 
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disruption when fractional phases are emphasized. 

One of the best county superintendents in the 
South was defeated for re-election at the height of 
his usefulness because of an intense religious war. 

Another eminently successful county superin- 
tendent in the North Central States was defeated 
after sixteen years of notable success because of 
his activity in a no-license campaign, and one of 
the most successful rural teachers in the United 
States could not remain because she took her 
school to a revival service where all were “con- 
verted.” These all happened in one year and they 
are merely samples of a multitude of cases. 

We are not saying that they did not do a greater 
good, but they were all put out of commission for 
all time as teachers and county superintendents, as 
practically every rural school worker will be who 
leads any faction in his district in any cause how- 
ever good. 

At the same time there are county superintend- 
ents who are intensely interested in religion, poli- 
tics and reform on so broad a scale that they lead 
into harmony, into an uplift of all the people. 
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PEDAGOGY OF ARITHMETIC* 

From our point of view and interest this is by 
far the most important presentation of the peda- 
gogy of arithmetic that has been written. Be- 
causeyit makes such discriminating use of D. E. 
Phillips, F. D. Mitchell, John Dewey, S. A. Courtis, 
C. W. Stone, W. H. Burnham, D. E. Smith, A. D. 
Yocum, W..C. Bagley and others it is better for 
the student and reader than any one of them. 

Two impressions are very convincing as one 
reads this masterpiece: First, that the author 
knows what other masters have written, and 
second, that he has thought the subject out so 
clearly that he has given us what is virtually an 
original presentation of the whole subject as it 
has been given by no one else in Europe or 
America. It is sanely suggestive and suggestively 
illuminating. 

We have not space to enter in detail into the 
intracacies of demonstration or philosophies which 
are the really fascinating and valuable features 
of the book and must be content with the barest 
reference to some of the features which Dr. 
Howell has “stressed.” The thirty pages on 
arithmetical prodigies make a highly attractive 
revelation of power attained by mental tricksters. 

The controversies over controversies are posi- 
tively brilliant and can but captivate those who 
have followed these controversies, many of which 
Dr. Howell characterizes as tempests in teapots. 

The tables, charts and diagrams give new 
significance to pedagogical conclusions and in 
the appendix are definite contributions to this and 
other kindred studies in arithmetic. 
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SANITARY SURVEY 

Dr. Roy K. Flanagan, of the Virginia State 
Board of Health supervised a Sanitary Survey of 
the schools of Orange County, Virginia, which 
the United States. Bureau of Education has pub- 
lished and from which much good has come to all 
Virginia, and from which schools and children 
of all America will profit, Dr. W. H. Heck, 
of the Department of Education of the State Uni- 
versity of Virginia was largely responsible pro- 
fessionally for the success of the Survey. 

Orange county is near the center of the State, 
moderate in size, with fairly good roads, having 
a strictly American population, about evenly di- 
vided as to whites and ‘negroes. It is almost 
wholly rural, with but few very rich or very poor 
people in all its boundary. Orange County 1s 
thirty-eight miles long, and though very irregular 
in its Outline averages nine miles in width. It is 
in the Piedmont section of Virginia, its western 
portion being mountainous and its middle hilly 
and rolling. The eastern end is included in The 
Wilderness, where the heaviest fighting of the 
Civil war took place. 

The investigation was designed to cover the 
physical condition of the children in attendance 
on the schools, the enrollment, the proportional 
attendance, the size, equipment, and appearance 
of buildings and grounds, heating and lighting ar- 
rangements, water supply, and sanitary con- 
veniences. 

The census of 1910 gives the population of 
Orange County as 13,486. The largest place had 
674, and only two others have as many as 300 in 
the township. 

The school population of Orange County is re- 
corded as 4,008, and upon this basis State school 
funds are apportioned to it; but the inspectors 
were unable to find from the records of the 
schools more than 2,609 enrolled. From the face 
of the returns, therefore, it would seem that 1,399 
children were absolutely avoiding the public 
schools of this county;*but worse than this, the 
inspectors found only 1,793 present in the forty- 
nine schools visited. iu) 

There must be better rural school buildings 
with better equipment both inside and out; but 
the greatest need of all is “better” school children, 
with rosy cheeks and bright eyes, instead of pale 
faces and vacant stares ;,children with plump arms 
and legs, instead of thin and bloodless ones ; chil- 
dren whose brains are fed by a rich, red flow of 
healthy blood, instead of a watery stream poisoned 
by a leech-like, filth-born parasite. Indeed, the 
problem is one of the conservation of the raw 
material which furnishes the grist to the educa- 
tional mill, 

Good school buildings and surroundings, good 
text-books, modern curriculums and methods, 
properly equipped teachers, all of these must come 
but first and foremost a live, lively, happy and re- 
sponsive animal ready with abounding health and 
mental alertness to absorb the truth in whatso- 
ever guise presented. 
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Interest on the Permanent Fund of the N. E. A. 
is now about $7,500. The Fund is $190,000. 
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ANN ARBOR’S NOBLE LEADERSHIP 


In Ann Arbor, Michigan, after attain- 
ing the maximum salary allowed by the 
schedule, either in high school or grades, 
each teacher’s salary will be fixed for tri- 
ennial periods. 

An increase of one hundred dollars above the 
maximum may be secured for the second triennial 
period by meeting, during the first period, the re- 
quirements of any one of the following plans. 

Plan I. a. Attendance on at least one annual 
session of some national educational organization 
meeting outside of Michigan. 

b. Attendance on at least one annual session 
of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
meeting outside of Ann Arbor. 

c. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 
tioal peridoicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught 
by the teacher. 

d. Making reports on the meetings attended and 
the periodicals read as may be #quired by the 
Committee on Teachers and the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Plan II. a. Gaining eight hours credit for regu- 
lar work in any university, college or normal 
school, half of which shall not be in subjects or 

b. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 
grades regularly taught by the teacher. 
tional periodicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught 
by the teacher, and making reports thereon. 

Plan III. a. Spending two months in foreign 
travel and reporting as may be required by the 
Committee on Teachers and the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

b. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 
tional periodicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught by 
the teacher, and making reports thereon. 

Plan IV. a. Maintaining during the period a 
definite line of study that, in the judgment of the 
Committee on Teachers and the Superintendent 
of Schools, is equivalent to eight hours of univer- 
Sity, college or notmal school work. 

b. Subscription for and reading of two educa- 
tional periodicals, one of which shall not be de- 
voted especially to the subject or grade taught by 
the teacher, and making reports thereon. 

Any teacher who has gained the first increase 
of $100 may for the ensuing period gain an in- 
crease of $100 more by meeting the requirements 
of one of the foregoing plans other than the one 
by which the first increase was gained; but only 
two such increases shall be possible. 

Failure to meet the requirements of some one 
of these plans during a triennial period will cause 
the loss of one hundred dollars per year in salary 
if an increase has already been gained. 

Each applicant for an increase beyond the maxi- 
mum of the schedule must notify the Superintend- 
ent of Schools in writing, at the beginning of the 
school year, of the intention to seek an increase 
and state which of the plans has been chosen. 

In the inauguration of this plan, any teacher 
who has taught thtee years or more at the maxi- 
mum salary and has, during the past three years, 
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met the requirements oi any one of these plans, ex- 
cept as to reports, may receive the first increase 
during the current year, and any teacher who has 
taught two years or more, may receive the first 
increase for the first year after that in which the 
requirements of any one of the preceding plans 
have been met. 
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IS DUPLICATION COSTLY ? 


One of the most vicious educational reform 
slogans is this: “Duplication of educational insti- 
tutions is wasteful by increasing the expense of 
administration.” A 

There is not so much as a broken reed upon 
which to hang such a statement. : 

Every one conversant with the experience ol 
institutions has always known that this slogan is 
either hypocritical or represents gross ignorance, 
but no one has taken the trouble to work out the 
facts to a startling demonstration until Dr. W. 
S. Dearmont, President State Normal School, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, made the study which 
we present in this issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 





TRADE SCHOOL RECORD 


The Williamson Trade School, near Philadel- 
phia, is probably the best demonstration in the 
United States of what can be done by way of as- 
sisting boys and young men to high industrial 
efficiency under the most favorable conditions. 

Twenty classes have been graduated prior to 
this year. Of this year’s graduates of course no 
report can be made. 

In the twenty years 965 boys have been gradu- 
ated. The smallest number was sixteen in 1901: 
the largest number was sixty-eight in 1908, Only 
three classes (1895, 1901 and 1902) have had 
fewer than forty graduates, 

There are seventy-three, or seven per cent. are 
in business; 172, or seventeen per cent. are in 
executive positions ; fifty-one or five per cent. are 
teaching; seventy-five or seven and one-half per 
cent. in professional position, leaving 293 or thirty 
per cent. as journeymen. This is about one-third 
which is rarely exceeded. cm 

The average earnings of those in the building 
trades has been $1,577 ; of those in the manufactur- 
ing trades, $1,467. 

The average earning for the last five years is 
inevitably the lowest or a trifle above $1,000, while 
for the earliest five years it is the highest, near 
$2,300. 

The average income of those who went into 
business is $2,848; of those in executive positions 
is $1,800; of journeymnen, $1,072. 

In industrial teaching the average salary .was 
$1,450. One graduate has an income of $17, 00 
in the. building trade, and’ one has $11,139 income 
in manufacturing trades. The average at gradu- 
ation has been twenty years. 

The annual income of 664 graduates was 
$1,004,194. 

On an expenditure of $390.16 per student for a 
full three-year’s course they developed a class of 
men whose average annual income is $1,512.34. 
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EXTRAMURAL 

Dr. James E. Lough, director of the Extra- 
mural division of the New York University, 
reached more than 4,000 people last year “be- 
yond the walls” of the university. 

In New York City alone Dr. Lough offers this 
year eighteen courses in engineering; seven in 
clerical services; twenty-five to men in financial 
and commercial houses, and a vast number of 
teachers’ courses. These are all supported easily 
by a fee of $20 for sixty lesson courses. 

If the College of the City of New York under- 
takes Extramural work tens of thousands will in 
the near future be reached in this way. 
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VALUE OF TRAINING 

Frederick C. Howe says that Mr. James Dodge, 
president of the Link-Belt Company of Phila- 
delphia, estimates the earning power . of a shop- 
trained man of twenty-three at $700 a year and 
the trade-trained man at $900 a year. At the age 
of thirty-two, he says the apprentice educated in 
his vocation has increased his annual wage to 
$1,250, while the merely shop-trained man has in- 
creased his to only $850. Capitalizing this in- 
creased efficiency, he estimates that the potential 
value of the vocationally trained man would be 
$25,000 and of the shop-trained man only $17,000. 
Or, im other words, that vocational training has 
added $8,000 to the wealth of the world for every 
individual given such training. 

eO-o-D-e-o-o 
CAUSES OF ABSENCE 

Oharles A. Morris. superintendent of Ocean 
County, New Jersey, has made an elaborate study 
of causes of absence in the entire county. There 
were 65,000 days of absence in the year from all 
causes. Of these near one-half were from sick- 
ness or quarantine, near one-fourth from being 
at work without exemption certificates, one-tenth 


“for pleasure,” and only one day in 140 days for 
truancy. 
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MERGING IS NOT EMERGING 
In the issue of December 17 we tried ‘to say: 
“When there is but one year of extra work the 
seventh and eighth grades are being merged with 
it.” Imagine our chagrin when we read in type 
that they are being “emerged with it.” 
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A Philadelphia man who has been among the 
leaders in the development of the school system 
in that city during the last decade, Dr. William 
C. Jacobs, was elected this week to succeed 
Governor-elect Martin G. Brumbaugh as super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia schools. Dr. 


Jacobs has been assistant superintendent for nine 
years. 


Age of itself is not to be honored personally 
or professionally, but only when its past justi- 
fies honoring age. 


“Safety First” is a comfort, to those who prefer 
things as they are rather than as they ought to be. 

National Education Association, Oakland, 
California, August 16 to 22. | 3 

Isn’t questioning better than questionnaire? 
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MUSIC IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS 


C. H. MILLER 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


One of the greatest questions now confront- 
ing the music educator is that of providing the 
opportunity for children who are destined for a 
musical career to complete their-education in the 
grade schools without overburdening them physi- 
cally, and without sacrificing so much of their time 
ment must be most vigorusly pursued in order 
to school work at the age when music develop- 
to expect a successful musical career. 

The high school in many places has already 
made adequate provision for the music student. 
Nebraska University now recognizes entrance 
credits im music to the extent of one-fourth of all 
the high school credits. If a high school student 
wants to spend half of his school time on music 
he can take one more year and still graduate 
from the high school. 

Every musician knows that in order to produce 
a great artist or a fine musician we must begin 
with the child from five to seven years old and 
keep him continuously studying it. For the first 
two or three years children should not be re- 
quired to practice music more than one hour a 
day, but in the third or fourth year when the 
child is eight or nine years old, more time must 
be required, increasing the amount as the pupil 
becomes older and stronger, until in the seventh 
and eighth grades, when the child is twelve to 
fourteen years old, about three hours of practice 
should be required daily. This is especially true 
with piano or violin, 

The average child is doing as much work as 
he should do when he carries the regular work 
as the grade curriculum is now outlined. The 
only way in which the music and school can both 
receive proper attention is to lighten the school 
work for the music student. Courses of study 
are being rearranged so freely, and educational 
values are being shifted so rapidly that now is an 
opportune time to differentiate the grade school 
course for the benefit of the ever growing multi- 
tude of music students. 

The educational value of music is now recog- 
nized so generally by the educators, that it seems 
only a matter of justice that music study be sub- 
stituted for at least one-third of the work that is 
now regularly required in the grades. Some 
schools are now trying the experiment of requir- 
ing only the forenoon work, leaving the after- 
noon for the development of special talent in 
elective subjects. 

It may not be time to go that far yet, but it 
surely points the way for much needed relief. 
Some universities now are recognizing entrance 
credits in any kind of work that is well done, 
if it has educational value. ' 

‘This matter ‘of adjusting the plan involves too 
deeply the general education of the pupil, and 
the effectiveness of the entire system of educa- 
tion for it to be worked out by a specialist in any 
line, no matter how eminent. It is the duty of 
the music teachers who are vitally interested fo 
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place before the superintendents and other school 
authorities, the great need for such a reform. Ii 
we can convince them of the justice of our con- 
tention, they may be able to so adjust the pro- 
gram that a certain part of each school day may 
be available for private music study. 

If it could be so arranged that music students 
beginning at the fifth grade could substitute pri- 
vate music study for some other subject or sub- 
jects, so as to enable them to have all or most 
of the time of the afternoon free, the possibilities 
for developing fine musicians would be increased 
manifold, and the educational value to that pupil 
of music well studied would be far greater than 
the same time spent upon some subject in which 
the child was never vitally mterested. 

If this revolution can be accomplished, it will 
be necessary to place the music teaching upon a 
systematic basis as to courses of study, methods 
of teaching, and the manner of certificating the 
music teacher. 

This is such a reasonable reform, that it is sure 
to come at an early day.—National Supervisors 
Bulletin. 
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(Continued from page I3.) 





rent is likely to silt in between the valves and kill it. 
Then something must be spread on the bottom 
to which the tiny oyster can attach itself, or it 
will be carried away by the tide. Broken stone 
or old oyster shells, or submerged tree branches 
may be used, to which the little “spat” may cling. 

The female oyster is a prolific spawner, sup- 
plying anywhere from half-a-million to a million 
eggs. At the spawning time she is known as a 
seed. oyster, and she is raised from her bed and 
carried away ‘to populate other beds, either new 
ones or those that have been depopulated. 

In its ‘earliest stages the oyster is called a 
“spat.” It is microscopic when it is hatched 
from the egg. It is able to move about in the 
water at birth by means of tiny hair-like projec- 
tions. It changes in form very rapidly at first, 
and in six days it takes ontrue oyster form 
though still small. Then it forms its attach- 
ment to some object, to which it clings perma- 
nently. In two or three months it is quite 
noticeably an oyster, with its shell-valves formed. 
From this time it grows fortwo to three 
years when it is ready for the market and the 
stew, 

The planting of the beds is done today by quite 
large steamers, some of them 150 feet long. With 
dredge-nets one of these boats will rake in as 
many as 8,000 bushels of seed-oysters in a few 
hours,.and will then sail away from fifty to: 120 
miles to deposit them in new beds. These beds 
are known as oyster farms, and they are as care 
fully staked out as are the farms on land. Some of 
these oyster farms are of large extent, in some 
instances 5,000 to 25,000 acres are under one 
management. 

When the steamer with is great load of seed 
oysters arrives at its bed, it keeps moving about 
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over it while some fifteen to eighteen men are 
shoveling the oysters overboard, spreading them 
as well as possible that the bottom may be evenly 
covered. ‘hen it goes back for another load, 
until the new bed is completely covered. 


The manner of planting or harvesting the bed 
is changing from the old days of the dory or the 
one sail oyster boat. The steamer and the large 
gasoline launch are supplanting them, being 
much more expeditious, and not as dependent on 
wind or tide. The old laborious way of 
raising the oysters from their beds by means of 
great tongs worked ‘by hand is giving way almost 
entirely before the dredge operated by steam. 
The working by the tongs was a very laborious 
process, averaging anywhere from fifteen to 
seventy-five bushels a day; A hand dredge will 
raise from 100 to 400 bushels in a day; while a 
steam dredge will in ftve hours raise from 1,000 
to 1,200 bushels. So the old happy-go-lucky 
ways of raising oysters are abandoned, and the 
_ oysters are both planted and harvested now by 

machinery. 

When the oyster vessels reach their landing 
place, the work of shuckling and packing has to 
be done with as much expedition as possible, 
that the oysters may not turn stale. The shuckers, 
who soon become experts at'their calling, will 
open from twelve to twenty gallons a day, their 
wage being about twenty cents a gallon. With a 
stout oyster knife they cut the strong muscle that 
holds the valves together, and the edible morsel is 
released. As the oysters ‘are shucked they are 
carefully graded, as they vary so greatly in size. 
There are three grades,—small, medium, and 
large. 

Then the oysters are carefully washed in tubs 
of fresh water to remove every portion of broken 
shell or grit, and are made ready for market. 
Some are to be sent to far-away points and are 
put up in tin cans that are hermetically sealed. 
Others are packed in large pails and barrels, and 
are kept cool and sweet by a copious use of ice. 


These form a large element in transportation by 
express. 


Today the oyster industry is in considerable 
peril in certain localities from the poisonous 
sewage from the large cities. Cases occur 
every now and then of people being poisoned or 
developing typhoid fever through eating oysters. 
The public as it hears of such cases easily be- 
comes alarmed, and the industry is sure to suffer, 
and sometimes sorely. Recovery from such a 
panic is usually slow, only those bivalves whose 
beds are constantly swept by the deep, clean cur- 
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rents of saline water, ensuring thus the purity of 
the product, are safe to eat. 

Increased care is being exercised to preserve 
the purity of the oyster product. In many 
localities this product is inspected by competent 
bacteriological experts. These experts analyze 
the meat of the oysters, the liquor within the 
shells, as well as the water in which the beds 
are located; and the marketing of oysters from 
any location that does not meet the standards 
established for purity is rigidly forbidden. 

Then too, the shipping firms have installed not 
only refrigerating plants but also. sterilizing 
plants in the interests of a pure food product. The 
packing houses and equipment are also carefully 
inspected by health authorities in the interest of 
cleanliness. And an improvement has been made 
in the kind of packages used, so as to ensure the 
delivery of the products throughout the United 
States and Canada in the most perfect condition. 
These and other means are unsparingly used to 
maintain the purity of the product, and to pro- 
tect this important and enormous industry in the 
enjoyment of its normal proportions. 
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SCHOOL PHASES WHICH ARE OFTEN 
’ NEGLECTED 


ERNEST C. WITHAM 
Southington, Conn. 

With the ever-increasing length of the school 
year and the growing complexity of educational 
systems, there is a danger of neglecting the physi- 
cal side. The changed social conditions of the 
times also makes it extremely necessary for 
schools not to meglect the physical well-being of 
pupils. But there is surely a strong tendency to 
do this very thing. It is easier to educate the in- 
tellectual life at the expense of the physical life ; be- 
cause to develop both together means in most 
cases to get out of ruts. 

It is not the teachers and school officials alone 
who are making this mistake. Often we see high 
school pupils, especially girls, who are approach- 
ing inevitable failure due to the fact that they have 
educated their brain and allowed their body to 
degenerate. Perhaps if the earlier grades had 
done all they should have done for this large class 
of pupils by meansof plays andgames thattheir im- 
pulses and incentives would have been changed, 
and thus have prevented trouble. 

Fig. 1. Very simple but forcibly shows the 
tendency,if not control, of developing one part of 


the child at the expense of the other equally im- 
portant part. 
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The moral and social phase of education has al- 
so been neglected in the past, but is sure to re- 


NEW ENGLAND NAMES—-(I.) 


<eive more consideration in the future. Fig. 2. is [Stuart B. Stone in Zion’s Herald.] 
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The Efficient Life Requirements. 


Augusta owes its name to Augusta 
of Saxe-Gotha, wife of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. A Virginia County 
also bears her name. 

Bath had its name transferred from 
the city in England. 

Biddeford was named from the place 
in England whence some of the early 
settlers emigrated. 

Calais, on the New Brunswick bor- 
der, took its name from Calais, France. 

Waterville was so named because of 
its situation at Ticonic Falls on the 
Kennebec River, which furnishes the 
motive power for the factories of the 
city. 

Skowh-e~>". a favorit- with the joke 
writers, ° Indian name meaning 
“spearing’ or “place of watch.” 

In New Hampshire, Nashua is also 
Indian-named, ___ the vord meaning 
“land between.” 

Dover transferred its name from the 
citv on the English Channel. 

Portsmouth was first named Straw- 
berry Banke, but later changed to its 
present designation because situated at 
the river mouth with a good harbor. 

Keene was named for Sir Benjamin 
Keene. 


FIG. 2 Laconia was given the name of a 
; : portion of Greece. 
an attempt to graphically show the relationship In Vermont, Burlington derived its name from the 
and importance of the elements of our modern Burling family of New York. 


triple-phase education. Rutland was named from Rutland, Mass., which is said 
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to have taken its name 
from an English town. 
Barre took its name 
from Barre, Mass., 
named for Colonel Isaac 
Barre, the friend of 
America in the British 
Parliament. 
Bennington is a 
geographical name- 
sake of Governor Ben- 
ning Wentworth of 
New Hampshire. 
Bratteboro was 
named for Colonel 




















NX William Brattle, a citi- 
zen of Boston. 


Montpelier was 
given the name of a 
city in France. 

St. Albans was so 
called in honor of Al- 
ban, a Roman Chris- 
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tian, and the first 
martyr in Britain. 

St. Johnsbury owes 
its name to St. John 
de Creve coeur, 
French consul of New 
York, and a_ bene- 
factor of Vermont. 

In Massachusetts, 
Lawrence bears the 


Fig. 3. represents the effect of the chief out- name of Hon. Abbott Lawrence of Boston. 
side influences for good or bad upon the schools; Lynn was named for Lynn-Regis, England. 


also the effect of the schools, provided they are 
strong enough, on these organizations, 


New Bedford derived its name from the fact that the 
owner of the town site was named Russell, the family 
name of the Duke of Bedford. 
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HOME STUDY 

Superintendent P. W. Horn of Houston, Texas, 
las grappled with the home study problem in a 
referendum way. He sent to every parent the 
following questions :— 

1. About how much time per day does your 
child, on an average, spend at home in preparing 
his or her lesson? 

II. Do you think he is spending TOO MUCPI 
time in home work? 

III. Or do you think he ought to spend MORE 
time in study at home? 

IV. Or do you think that the time at ficsent 
given is about correct? 

V. Would you be in favor of a movement not 
to require the child to do any home study at all? 

VI. Would you like to see this done in case the 
time at school were somewhat lengthened in order 
to give more time for school study? 

VII. Or on the other hand would you prefer to 
have the school day shortened, with practically all 
the studying to be done at home? 

VIII. In what grade is your child? 

The following statements will give a summary 
as to the answers given to the questions sent out: 

The parents of white children reported an aver- 
age of fifty-seven minutes spent in home study. The 
time estimated iby the colored people was sixty- 
four minutes. 

Among the white schools 674 parents thought 
their children studied too much at home, 1,685 
thought they did not study enough, while 3,939 
thought the period thus spent was about right. 

Among the colored people 952 thought their chil- 
dren studied too much, 2,909 thought they ought 
to study more, while 1,789 thought the time about 
right. 

Of the white people, 1,346 would favor the aboli- 
tion of all home study, while 4,245 were opposed to 
it. 1,923 colored people favored it, while 6,073 
were opposed to it. In the white High School 
thirty-two people favored abolishing home study, 
while 428 were opposed to it. 

Two thousand one hundred 
white parents favored a longer day, 
to give more chance for study at school. 3,453 
were opposed to it. 3,325 colored parents favored 
it, while 4,645 were opposed to it. 
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Three hundred ninety-six___ white __ par- 
ents favored a shorter school day 
while 4,928 were opposed to it. %87 colored par- 


ents favored it, while 6,775 were opposed to it. 
From this it will be observed that there is a 
wide difference of opinion among individual pa- 
trons as to what is best. So far as the report 
shows that a large majority of patrons have at 
least a considerable degree of confidence that pre- 
sent arrangements as to home study, and as to the 


length of the school day, are at least approxi- 
mately correct. 
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J. P. S., Ohio: The Journal pleases me more each 
issue. 


T. J}. C., Kentucky: Yours is the greatest Journal of 
Education in this country, and I would not think of 
being without it. 
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A COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S TESTIMONY 


PRESIDENT SAMUEL V. COLE 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


If there is reason why a two years’ course should be 
provided for young men, there is even more reason why 
the same thing should be done for young women. Many 
of these also are planning to go into “business’”—and at 
an early age—the special business of establishing a home 
of their own, and they must either find some _ shorter 
course than the traditional course of four years or 


forego the advantages of any collegiate training whatso- 
ever, . et 

At Wheaton College, in addition to the course of four 
years leading to the A. B. degree, there is also in opera- 
tion, a two years’ course of collegiate work which is suc- 
cessfully meeting a very real need. The students of the 
two years’ course do regular college work as far as they 
go and they share in all the social, moral and _ spiritual 
advantages which the college affords. And if we aim at 
some Other form of culture than that which is spelled 
with a “k” and is propagated with the sword—if, for ex- 
ample, we accept the description of culture as given by 
Ex-President Eliot in his address on Friday last at the 
meeting of the New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges—then the cultural values afforded by even a 
two years’ course are indisputably worth while. 

Anether point not to be overlooked is the fact that a 
college chartered by the state and exempted from taxa- 
tion is under obligation to render the state its most effec- 
tive service. Ifa two years’ course méets a large need 
not otherwise provided for, and if the college can offer 
such a course without impairing the value of its other 
work, then there is every reason why the college may 
properly undertake the task.—Boston Herald. 
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SAME RESULTS WITH LESS TIME AND WORK 

The question of reports has always been more or less 
troublesome and there has always been a great deal of 
“red tape’ to the matter of making school reports to 
parents. We do not always get the serious attention to 
these reports which the matter deserves and much time 
and effort is thus wasted; time which, we think, may be 
used to better advantage at the regular work, if at noth- 
ing else. The average parent scarcely takes time to 
look at an ordinary report card, and what we are try- 
ing to secure in this matter is the serious attention to 
the matter of the progress which the child is making 
in the school. 

We have devised a plan, which may be new and may 
not, for making reports during the term. We report at 
the end of each term but during the work of that term 
cettain reports of deficiencies are made to parents on 
blanks printed for the purpose, and. these reports are 
sent through the mail to the parents to make sure that 
they are not destroyed. This plan applies to high 
school only, the regular reports being made by all of 
the grade teachers. 

We expect to get definite and serious-attention paid 
to reports of this kind, and feel sure that pressure will 
usually be brought to bear upon the student in question 
and that better work will result. This should bring about 





a complete understanding between parent and teacher, 
of the progress of the student at all times, the fact that 
no deficiency reports are being received being evidence 
that the student is progressing well with the work in 
hand. 

Goldfield, Iowa. 


C. C. Bingaman, Superintendent, 
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HER GRAMMAR DREAM 


The following composition was read at the recent 
eighth-grade commencement exercises of Emerson 
school by Miss Nellie Carleton, thirteen years old. The 
clever way in which she handled a subject usually con- 
sidered dry by children appeals to R. L. Barton, prin- 
cipal of the school, as warranting its publication. The 
essay follows:— 

“The night before grammar examination I was study- 
ing very hard, but I couldn’t straighten out the parts 
of speech. The verb asserted its right to the throne of 
the swbject, and the subject objected very seriously. 
The complements would act so independently that I 
couldn’t do a thing with them. The adverb persisted in 
asking for the hand of Miss Attribute, while her mother, 
the subject, chased him out of the house with a broom- 
stick every time he called on her. Master Preposition 
kept trying to introduce Miss Objective to Master 
Object, but finally he got discouraged and went off to a 
corner to pout. The third person would try to speak, 
while Master Verb kept asking for Miss Noun’s num- 
ber, and all was confusion. Master Conjunction kid- 
napped little Miss Pronoun, therefore taking possession 
of her person. The verb kept speaking constantly, 
changing his mode from time to time. The adverb was 
trying to compare the noun’s case with that of the pro- 
noun. 

“During this time I was having a great deal of trouble 
with the sentences. One declared that his neighbor had 
stolen his dress suit, and that he needed it to wear to a 
ball that night. Matters grew so complex and com- 
pound that I gave it up. 

“I had still trowble with the marks of punctuation. 
The quotation marks jumped over the moon, and I had 
a very hard time catching them. The apostrophe was 
very bad, and had to be sent to bed for teasing Miss 
Hyphen for being thin, and I couldn’t make the verbs 
parse right. 

“Then I tried conjugation. The indicative invited the 
potential and the subjective to a dinner party. The po- 
tential said he might go—if his wife would let him, and 
the subjunctive said that if she went they would have to 
take her home, and the indicative became offended and 
told them to ‘go to’ if they did not want to accept his 
invitation. The row became noisy, and I got scared. 

“I couldn’t stand it much longer, and was just going 
to cry when mother called: ‘Wake up, child, and go to 
bed. It is 1h o’clock, and you will be late for school to- 
morrow. Then I found I had been asleep.” 
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THE OLD, OLD WORLD 


This old, old world is a dreary place 

For the man whose pass is a frowning face; 
Who looks for the shadows instead of: the light; 
For the sordid and dull instead of the bright; 
Who sees but the worry, and labor, and strife, 
Instead of the glory and sunshine of life. 





This old, old world is a sad abode 

For the man who travels along life’s road 
With never a laugh and never-a song 
To lighten the toil as he goes along; 

With never a smile or a word of cheer 

To soften the way for his fellows here. 


or him who possesses the saving grace 
laughing heart and a smiling face, 
Who sings at his work and laughs at defeat, 
And looks for the good, and thé bright, and the sweet; 
r on his fellows by and by deed, 


This world is a pleasant place indeed. 
—Ewmil Car] Aurin, in National Magazine. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. ITS FUNCTION, ORGAN- 
IZATION, AND ADMINISTRATION. By John 
Elbert Stout (Cornell College). With an  introduc- 
tion by L. D. Coffman, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
342 pages. 
in the words of the author of the introduction, Pro- 

fessor Stout “outlines a plan for increasing the general 

efficiency of high schools. . . . His constant problem is, 


what habits, what knowledge, what ideals, and what - 


forms of organization are of most worth to high school 
pupils. His answer is, those habits, that knowledge, 
those ideals and attitudes, and those forms of organ- 
ization are of the most value, that have the largest 
number of relations of identity with the most servicable 
phases of social life outside the school. The educa- 
tional values of the different subjects are, therefore, 
determined by their social utility.” 

Although this is not a new point in general educa- 
tion, this book is one of the pioneer attempts in the 
field of secondary education at accounting for the pur- 
pose and nature of the high school in terms of its so- 
cial background. 

It is this social aspect of secondary education, this 
democratization of the high school, that Professor 
Stout has kept before him throughout the book, and its 
consequences when applied to certain established feat- 
ures of the high school curriculum must inevitably make 
the reader do some thinking. Here then is perhaps 
the most striking quality of the book—its insidious, un- 
forced stimulation of thought, its constant putting of 
the question,—although perhaps not in that form— 
‘Wherein have the old standards been at fault, and 
what must we do to improve them?” 

The author applies this test to several subjects now 
on the program in high schools generally: “Will they 
be of social utility to the mass of pupils after leaving 
school?” The answer is “no.” Notably in the case of 
algebra and in a lesser degree with the foreign langu- 
ages. In both these branches the fact that most of the 
pupils are not going to college has not received proper 
consideration. Professor Stout lays special emphasis 
throughout on this point as well as on the number of 
pupils who drop out of school, and on the number of 
girls now in high schools. His conclusions cannot fail 
to be interesting. 

Part II (b) of the book treats of the high school in 
its social aspect and is likewise original in ideas, sound 
in principle and stimulating in thought. The appendix 
contains specimen curricula from a number of schools. 
The book deserves a wide reading public among teach- 
ers, students of education, and school trustees and 
committeemen. 


TALES AND VERSE FROM SIR_ WALTER 
SCOTT. Chosen and arranged by Hanson Hart 
Webster and Fanny E. Coe. Introduction to the 
author by J. G. Lockhart, Dr. John Brown and 
Washington Irving. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 60 ‘cents. 

The entire conception of the book is unique, and all 
the more valuable because of its ingenuity or inventive 
genius. It is the best literary introduction to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott that we have seen. It is the one book so far 
produced that every student who is not bored by 
classics will thoroughly enjoy, the one book that intro- 
duces a student to Sir Walter Scott in his completeness, 
extensively as to range, and intensively as to style and 
spirit. There is no phase of Scott’s work that is not here 
touched upon, and no feature of masterful thought and 
style that is not here revealed. It strikes a new pace 
on a new hichway. 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION. By Joseph Kahn, instructor in New 
York University Graduate School, and President 
Joseph J. Klein of the National Business Institute. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 439 
pages. Price, $1.40 net. 

The past fifteen years has seen a rapid development of 
commercial education in the secondary schools of this 
country. The authors of this valuable work have con- 
fined themselves largely to commercial education in such 
schools, because in these pedagogic training is most 


urgent. The work is divided into three parts. Part I 


deals with the “Principles of Commercial Education.” 
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Part II treats of “Special Methods in Commercial Edu- 
cation,” under which head are such subjects as Business 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial 
Geography, Business English, Stenography, etc. Part 
III shows what are “Special Problems in Commercial 
Education,” such as the Preparation and Equipment of 
the Teacher of such a subject, and the Relation of the 
Secondary School to the High School of Commerce 
and to the Business Community. It will be seen that 
the work is quite comprehensive. And it is at the same 
time exceedingly thorough and illuminative. It is well 


worth consideration by teachers in this branch of educa- 
tion. 


INTERMEDIATE SONG READER, NEW EDUCA- 
TIONAL MUSIC COURSE. By James M. 
McLaughlin. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. Price, 32 cents. , 
This Intermediate Song Reader is a two-year book 

skilfully and carefully graded for the fifth and _ sixth 
school years. The book is in five parts, and the first 
three parts are subdivided in chapters usually of only 
four pages each. This makes the grading easy and 
definite. It would not be easy to conceive of a book 
more complete in its adaptations to grades either in 
methods or in songs. There is no temptation to hasten; 
on the contrary there is every inducement to secure 
absolute and adequate results at every step in the 
teaching. The songs are abundant but there is not a 
song that has not a definite purpose; the correct and 
spirited singing of which does not signify an added and 
valuable accomplishment. Practically all of the music 
is presented with appropriate verse setting, and most of 
the songs are entirely new in school music. 


POTTERY: FOR ARTISTS, CRAFTSMEN, AND 
TEACHERS. By George J. Cox, Instructor in 
Ceramics at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 200 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
A work to interest and to guide in the understanding 

and the practice of making pottery. In some schools 
there is a course provided in this subject. To all such, 
as well as to those who privately experiment, this work 
will prove of considerable value. The author in his 
first chapter treats of the history of pottery, and then 
proceeds in his subsequent chapters to show by descrip- 
tions and illustrations how it is made and should be 
made. His own relation to this branch as instructor 
helps to make the author an adept in this line of Ce- 
ramics. It is practical experience that is speaking 
throughout all the text and the illustrations.  Tile- 
making, vase-moulding, firing, glazing, decorative work, 
etc., are explained in a masterly way. 


SALAMBO: A TRAGEDY IN .FOUR ACTS. By 
George Morrison von Schrader. Boston: Sherman 
French & Company. Cloth. 108 pages. Price, $1.00, 


net. 


This ambitious work is an adaptation in blank verse 
of Flaubert’s novel of the same name, a story of Carth- 
age during the Punic Wars. The plot deals with the 
love of Salambo, daughter of Hamilcar the great Carth- 
aginian, for Matho, the leader of the mercenaries, who 
are attacking her native city, with the inevitable con- 
flict between love and duty which is at the bottom of 
sO many tragedies. It must be confessed that Flau- 
bert’s treatment of the theme is more artistic than en- 
nobling, but Mr. von Schrader has succeeded in purify- 
ing both characters and treatment, no mean task in it- 
self. At the same time it must be admitted that in 
spite of its strength and sincerity the play does not 
possess high literary merit—perhaps it was not in- 
tended to; at any rate it is readable and interesting 
which is as much in its favor, to most of us at least, 
as artistic excellence. 


—_—_—- 


LAUNDRY WORK IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By E. L. Marsh of National Training School, Lon- 


don (Eng.) New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
12 mo. Cloth. 205 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 
_ One would scarcely conceive that there was Suf- 


ficient in the ‘washee-washee” business to justify the 
preparation of a book about it. But a glance at this 
valuable little work—prepared by a really competent 
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hand—soon undeceives one. As one sees the number 
of things that must pass through the cleansing pro- 
cess, and the delicacy of certain fabrics such as laces, 
ete., he is inclined to credit the wisdom of just such a 
book as Miss Marsh has provided. The laundry is a 
most important part of the province of. housekeeping, 
and such a book as this helps to make it more of a 
serviceable science than some people imagine. The care 
of clothes in drying, ironing, mending, and all the rest, 
receives the most particular attention of the author. A 
very valuable chapter is that on the “cleaning and pres- 
ervation of furs.” 


oe 


LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By 
Alhambra G. Deming, Principal Washington School, 
Minneapolis. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
Cloth. 80 pages. 40 cents. Also cards to accompany 
the book, by same author, 53 cards, 4 1-2x6 inches. 
Price, 25 cents a set. : 

“Language Games for All Grades” is designed to es- 
tablish the habit of correct speech and to increase the 
child’s vocabulary. Principal Deming’s idea is original, 
and seems to contain suggestions put in shape which 
most elementary school teachers could use with success 
and which would be a welcome novelty for pupils. Su- 
perintendent J. N. Adee of Johnstown, Penn., has written 
the introduction to the book. It contains thirty 
language games, teaching the correct use of trouble- 
some words and forms of expression in a pleasant way, 
and which will serve to eliminate the common errors in 
grammar or oral and written speech among pupils. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“An [talian Reader of Nineteenth Century Literature.”’ By Bergen 
& Weaton.—A Spanish Commercial Reader.” By E. 8. Harrison 
Price 90c. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

“Nature Songs and Stories.” By Katherine Creighton. Price $1.25. 
The Comstock Publ'shing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

‘Fundamentals of Plant-Breeding.’’ By J. M. Coulter. 
$150. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘‘american Pageantry.”’ By Ralph Davol. Taunton, Mass: Davol 
Publishing Uo. 

**Biblical Libraries.” By E.C. Richardson. Price. $1.25. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 

‘«Everyday Business for Women. By M. S. Wilbur. Price 80 cents. 
—*The Teaching of Civics.” By Mabel Hill. Price60cents.—*The 
Teaching of Handwriting.”” By F. N. Freeman. Price 60 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The Holton-Curry Readers” (8 books,) Chicago: Rand, McNally 


Price 


Co. 

“Fundamental Sources of Efficiencv. By Fletcher Durell. Price 
$2.50. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Co. 

‘‘History of Education in Iowa, (2 vols.) 


By C. R. Aurner. 
City : State Historical Society of Lowa. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To ry 
available, these contributions shoul 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 
@fteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 











JANUARY. 
9-11. New England Association of 
Penmanship Supervisors. Bur- 


dette College, Boston. Thomas A. 
Walton, 199 St. Botolph street, 
Boston, secretary. wee 

15-16. Kansas State _ Educationa 
Council. Topeka. D. A. Ells- 
worth, Emporia, secretary. 

92-98. Conference of Ohio College 
Teachers of Education. Wooster, 
Ohio. Alvin J. Miller, Depart- 
ment of Education, the College of 
Wooster, chairman. 


FEBRUARY. 


4-5: School Directors’ Department. 
Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association. 


12-18: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 


20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 


92-96: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


MARCH. 
18-20. South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association. Florence. 
APRIL. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 

AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES- 


VERMONT. 

MONTPELIER. State Superin- 
tendent Mason S. Stone held in the 
State House, December 28, a_ con- 
ference of Union Superintendents, 
members of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, members of 
the School Masters’ Club, members 
of the Women Teachers’ Club and 
all other persons. interested in the 
educational progress and welfare of 
the state. This conference | was 
called for the purpose of promoting 
the educational interest of the state 
by a consideration of the public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, All 
discussions were confined to  con- 
structive measures, to fundamental 
principles and to the educational sys- 
tem of the state as a whole. The 
conference was largely attended and 
resolutions were passed strongly 
endorsing the recent report of the 
Vermont Educational Commission, 
which commission had been = apn- 
pointed by the governor of the 
state to investigate the educational 
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system and conditions in Vermont. 

The Educational Commission of 
Vermont has drafted a bill to be pre- 
sented to the next legislation which 
assembles in January embodying the 
recommendations of the Educational 
Commission’s Report and the Car- 
negie Report. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting voted that 
the next convention of the Associa- 
tion be held in Rutland during the 
month of October, 1915. 

Hon. Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the Western Union, has signified 
his willingness to donate to. the 
state of Vermont his entire agricui- 
tural and industrial school plant 
which he has founded at Lyndon 
valued at $150,000. Without doubt 
the state will accept this most gener- 
ous gift: 

Governor Allen M. Fletcher last 
week issued commissions to Frank 
H. Brooks of St. Johnsbury, Percival 
W. Clement of Rutland and Mrs. C. 
M. Winslow of Brandon as members 
of the Board of Education, to fill the 
vacancies caused by the resignation 
of Dr. John M. Thomas, president 
of Middlebury College, the resigna- 
tion of Herbert D. Ryder of Bei- 
lows Falls. and the expiration of the 
term of President Guy Potter Ben- 
ton of the University of Vermont. 

The other members of the board. 
whose terms have not expired, are 
Wallace H. Gilpin of Barton and 
James Hartness of Springfield. 

Mr. Clement accepts the apnoint- 
ment on the condition that if the 
legislature does not adopt the bill 
emhodvine the provisions recom- 
mended bv the Edneational com- 
mission or if Governor-Elect 
Charles W. Gates. for any reason. 
desires to put his own annointees 
on the hoard. then Mr. Clement’s 
resignation will he placed in the ex- 
ecutive’s hands at any time. 

Mrs. Winslow. the first women to 
he annointed to the state boorrd of 
education. is a member of the state 
Throere cammission and a member of 
the librarv board at Brandon. 

MASSACHUSFTTS. 

WESTFIELD. The conference 
of superintendents with officials of 
the State Board of Education ar the 
Normal School here last week 
brought out about _ thirty-five. 
Deputy Commissioner Orr, Frank 
G. Wadsworth, W. I. Hamilton and 
Clarence D. Kingsley came up from 
Boston for the meeting. Topics 
discussed were “The Proposed Pro- 
cedure in Inspection of High 
Schools in Superintendency Unions” 
and “Procedure to be Followed in 
Recommending Teachers.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Governor 
elect Martin G. Brumbauch’s suc- 
cessor as stperintendent of schools 
here is Dr. William C. Jacobs, who 
has been assistant superintendent of 
the Philadelphia schools for nine 
years. Dr. Jacobs was elected at 
the meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion Monday. The salary is $7,500 
a year. 


PITTSBURGH. The Music 


Teachers’ National Association had 


a splendid meeting here last week, 
with President Charles H. Farns- 
worth of Teachers’ College, New 
York City, presiding. Nearly all the 
state associations were represented, 


and the out-of-state delegation was 
—_ ie oewly elected members 
N: Bee — oard are Charles 

y is city, S. L. York of 
Detroit, and Miss Kate Chittenden 
of New York City. It is probable 
that the next meeting of the associa- 
tion will be in California. 

DUNMORE. The schools of 
Dunmore, C. F. Hoban superinten- 
dent, were reported by the Mosely 
Commission as having the best 
singing the members of the com- 
mission heard in any school in 
America. About 150 minutes a week 
are given to music in the lower 
grades, and one hundred minutes a 
week in the upper grades. Pupils 
are marked in music, and the marks 
are considered in their class stand- 
ing. About eighty per cent. of the 
pupils in the grammar grades can 
sing a hymn at sight. The music 
supervisor visits each room twice a 
month, and music in Dunmore is 
rated as a regular, not a special 
subject. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A_ two 
years’ leave of absence will be 
granted to married teachers in New 
York lor maternity, if the report of 
the special committee appointed to 
consider the problem, made to the 
Board of Education last week is 
adopted. 

In its report the committee said 
that it had endeavored to view the 
whole problem anew in a fair and 
impartial spirit. It decided at the 
outset to eliminate sociological and 
personal considerations and confine 
its investigations strictly to the 
immediate interests of the school. 

No Statistics or records were 
available as direct evidence. and 
therefore the committee made in- 
quiry regarding the experience and 
rule of ather important cities, the 
views of some of our leading physi- 
cians and the opinion of New York 
school superintendents and _ princi- 
pals, 

Renlies were received from all of 
the forty-eight cities in the United 
States of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion. Thirty-seven do not continue 
to emplov women teachers at all 
after marriage. Of the remaining 
eleven cities only three. Cnicinnati, 
Los Angeles, and Milwaukee grant 
leaves of absence for child-bearing, 
although three more renort that no 
such cases have arisen. 

Philadelphia, St. Louis and Oak- 
land are among the cities which do 
not emplov women teachers after 
their marriage, but in these three 
cities teachers, who were married 
before the adoption of the present 
rules, may continue to teach, and 
Philadelnhia and Oakland allow such 
teachers leaves of absence for 
maternity. In Chicago a teacher 
who absents herself for motherhood 
loses her position, but may return 
when her child is two years of-age. 
In Indianapolis the teacher may re- 
turn if home conditions are such 
that she can leave the child, Mil- 
waukee and Los Angeles limit the 
leave of absence to one year. No 
limit of time is given for Cincinnati 
or Oakland. 

In answer to the question. “Ts the 
average woman during gestation 
mentally and physically fit to teach 
in our public schools? Ten_ physi- 
cians said, “Yes,” and_ eighteen, 
“No.” To the question. “How soon 
after childbirth is the average 
woman fit to resume teaching?’ the 
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SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
replies varied from one month to physicians, charitable  imstitutions, consisting of the state superinten- 
two years or more. health department, churches and dent ot public instruction, the presi- 
Four District Superintendents and settlement workers. All mental de- dent of the University of Illinois. a 
168 principals were of the opinion fectives would be referred to the representative of normal schools, 
that it was to the interest of the clearing house for observation and 


schools to grant teachers leaves of 
absence for childbirth. Thirteen 
district superintendents and 280 
principals thought that the school 
work of a woman teacher with 
voung children was not as efficient 
as that of a teacher who has no chil- 
ren. 

; The report urged that the by-laws 
of the board be changed to provide 
for leaves of absence, and that it be 
made obligatory that teachers apply 
for leave at the beginning of gesta- 


ion. 
eT he report is signed by Mrs. Ella 
W. Kramer, chairman; rs. 
Christine Towns, mane L. Harri- 
seph Barondess. L 
Sy Miss Olivia Leventritt and 
William G. Wilcox. 
ROCHESTER. | ; 
teachers and principals are raising 
a fund for former public school 
teachers who retired before the pen- 
sion law became operative. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PRINCETON. The annual tui- 
tion fee at Princeton University na 
been increased from $160 to. $175. 
The increase becomes effective in 
Sepvtember. . 
SOMERSET COUNTY. Only 
one teacher in this county receives 
less than $500 salary. 


Rochester 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ad 


WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. Establishment 
ef a municipal clearing house for 
mental defectives is urged in a 
recommendation made in a_ report 
on the survey of the medical de- 
partment made by Dr. Max : 
Schlaff. director of the New York 
clearing house, working under the 
direction of the New York Bureau 
of Municipal Research. f 

The reason for recommending that 
the city administration establish the 
proposed bureau, is because the 
work of treating mental defectives 


in the schools is but a part of the. 


work of the proposed bureau. ‘ 
The clearing house would work in 
conjunction with the family, schools, 


Frank D. 


study. 

In addition to the clearing house, 
a detention home is recommended, 
in which the suspected mental de- 
fectives can be held for »psychologi- 
cal analysis. 

In the clearing house will be in- 
cluded the following employees at 
salaries which would total $20,500 a 
year: one director at $5,000 a year; 
three assistants at $2,000 each; two 
psychologists at $1,000 each; four 
stenographers at $600 each; one 
clerk at $900; one statistician at 
$1,500, and three social service 
nurses at $900 each. 

The committee recommends that 
the school board employ a psychia- 
trician to take charge of the work 
in the schools until such a clearing 
house is established. 


ILLINOIS. 
SPRINGFIELD. Simplified 
spelling, vocational education and 


co-operation between the State 
Teachers’ Association and religious 
bodies to advance religious instruc- 
tion were points which brought out 
much discussion at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association here last week. Presi- 
dent H. S. Magill of this city spoke 
strongly in opposition to simplified 
spelling and E. O. Vaille of Oak 
Park led the faction which favored 
the retention of simplified spelling 
in official publications of the asso- 
ciation. Edwin G. Cooley of 
Chicago, and Dean Eugene Daven- 
port of the State University spoke 
of vocational education programs. 
Dr. W. B. Owen of Chicago spoke 
in opposition to resolutions favoring 
co-operation between the association 
and religious organizations in the 
teaching of religious matters, but a 
resolution to this effect was adopted. 
The original resolution called for co- 
overation with the Illinois Sunday 
School Association. This was 
amended, however. 

The report of the committee on 
legislation favored a reorganization 
of the administrative bodies in the 


state educational system. The. crea- 
tion of a state board of education 


and two unpaid members to be 


named by the governor was advo- 
cated. The new board would be 
given general powers of supervision 
Over all educational interests. The 
committee also favors the reorgani- 
zation of the state normal schoo] 
boards and scientific surveys and 
state libraries. ; 
President Magill urged the 
Passage of state-wide teachers retire- 
rt fund legislation. 
€ association now has a mem- 
hershin of 9.208. and the treasury 
has funds amounting to $1,900. : 
County Superintendent FE. A. Ellis 
of Kane County was elected presi- 


dent of the County Superintendents 
Association. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. An appropriation 
sufficient to maintain six summer 
schools in Detroit will be asked by 
Superintendent Charles E. Chadsey 
for 1915. In 1914 $2,160 was appro- 
priated, although enough money to 
maintain four schools instead of the 
two made possible was requested. 

“On opening day last summer,” 
said Superintendent Chadsey, “we 
were forced to turn away 600 pupils 
for lack of room. The demand for 
summer tuition in Detroit is steadily 
growing. 2nd at least six schools wil! 


he needed to accommodate those 
desirous of attending. These 
schools should be scattered ahout 
the city to give the best possible 
service to all.” 
SOUTHERN STATES 
TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. Good results 


have come from the anpronriation 
nf $242 861 made hy the General 
Fducation Board far the promotion 
of secondary education in the South. 
According to a report icened bv the 


hoard, hundreds of hieh schools 
have heen Started in the eleven 
states in which “missionarv§ work” 


has been done and there has heen 
created a healthy sentiment in favor 


of secondary education. Tn 1905 
the board stated its willingness 
to make appropriations to the 
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JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS 
Director 


Special 
One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course 
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Founded in 1888 by 


Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 
Secretary 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Bivd., Detroit, Michigan, 


Music 
Drawing 
Physical Training 


“We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in the 


qualifications of our own graduates. 


ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 


several state uhiversities for the 
salaries and travelling expenses of a 
professor of secondary education 
who was to be a regular member of 
the university faculty, and whose 
“main and principal work shall be to 
ascertain where the conditions are 
favorable for the establishment of 
public high schools not now in 
existence; to visit such places and 
to endeavor to organize in such 
places public high schools in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the state; 
to endeavor to create in such com- 
munities a public sentiment that 
shall nermanently sustain such 
high schools, and to place the high 
schools unaer such local leadership 
as shall give them intelligent and 
wise direction, and he and the uni- 
versity shall exercise a fostering care 
over such institutions.” 

Consistent with the policy of the 
General Education Boards, these pro- 
fessors of secondary education _ be- 
came state and _ university officials, 
answerable to their state and univer- 
sity superiors and to them alone. 
The board did not dictate or suggest 
the lines along which they should 
exert themselves, but was satisfied 
to provide the necessary funds which 
would enable the State University, 
the State Department of Education, 
the high school representative, and 
other interested agencies to work 
out the local problem in whatever 
wav their own judgment approved. 

The first contract of this character 
was made in Virginia, in 1905; the 
latest in Kentucky. in 1910. Co- 
operative work in this field is now 
under way in the following eleven 
states: Alabama, Arkansas. Florida, 
Georgia. Kentuckv. Tennessee, 
Mississippi. North Carolina, Sovth 
Carolina, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. In Louisiana. the work be- 
gun_by the board in 1907 has now 
been taken over by the state. 


Since the appointment of the Pro- 
fessor of secondary education, 174 
four-vear high schools have been es- 
tablished in Virginia. 110 in North 
Carolina, seventy-eight in Georgia, 
eighty-eight in Alabama, _thirty- 
seven in Tennessee, eighteen in 
South Carolina, thirteep in Florida, 
thirty-one in Mississippi, four in 
Arkansas, fifteen in West Virginia. 
Three-year high schools, many of 


which will shortly add the missing P 


year, are numerous: Georgia has 
started 182, North Carolina 100, 
Arkansas 41, Virginia 146. West 
Virginia. twelve, Tennessee thirty- 
seven, South Carolina eighty-eight, 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


We have personal and positive know- 





HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, ana 
pedagogy in America. it aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and fall in 

formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASs. 








Alabama twenty-three, Florida four- 
teen. 

Since the new plan has been in 
effect very considerable sums have 
been invested in new school build- 
ings of improved type: $1,750,000 in 
North Carolina, $1,500.000 in 
Florida, 1,260,000 in South Carolina, 
$2,500,000 in Mississippi, a little un- 
der $2,000,000 in Tennessee, almost 
$3,000,000 in West Virginia, more 
than $3,000,000 in Georgia, and more 
than $4,000,000 in Virginia. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


UNION COUNTY. County 
Superintendent Little, of Union 
County, has inaugurated a plan to 
enlist the school children of the 
county in a grain planting campaign. 
Mr. Little’s plan is to have the 
teachers of the county require their 
pupils of all ages to write composi- 
tions on grain sowing and ~-cultiva- 
tion. For the best composition 
there will be a prize of $5. For the 
second best there will be a $2.50 
award. 


ROCK HILL. The faculty and 
students of Winthrop College raised 
a wg of $553 for Belgian relief 
work. 


TEXAS. 


BRADY. A _ Joint Institute of 
Menard and McCulloch counties was 
held here the first week in Decem- 
ber, with a program quite rare in 
this state. On the program were 
Harold Waldstein Fought, of Wash- 
ington, United States Bureau of 
Education, President Bradley of the 
College of Industrial Arts, Den- 
ton, President Brooks, Bayler Uni- 
versity, Waco, Hugh T. Mussell- 
man, Dallas, editor Texas Magazine, 
rincipal Crowell, San Saba High 
School, Professor Claude B. Far- 
rington Normal College at Hunts- 
ville, Professor Rubinow, College of 


Texas, and Mary Watkins, San 
Antonio. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for Catalog 

iving size + nd our 
ree trial offer. 

A. LAWTON & £0 
T. 


46 MURRAY 
NEW YORK CiTy 











HOUSTON. The South Side 
Junior High School, a remarkably 
fine piece of school architecture of 
the most modern sort, was dedicated 
here with a great housewarming. 
Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston gave 
the dedication address. 


OKLAHOMA. 


NORMAN. The State University 
has more than doubled its  enroll- 
ment in two years. In 1912-13 the 
entire enrollment was 837; in 1914-15 
it will be well above 1,700. And this 
in spite of the talk of hard times. 
and the very general slump in 
attendance in many states because 
of hard times. This rate of increase 
is likely to be greater rather than 
less. The state is very much awake 
educationally. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The James 
Ormond Wilson Normal School 
building was formally dedicated 








S TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

_ Water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical an€ 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit« 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Washington, D C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 343 Douglas Bldg 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '2°Tremget St. aces, 


Teachers, Officers, Schools, and Colleges! Save Time and Fxpense. Reduec 


Anxiety. Use Expert Service. 


Register Now. JAMES LEE LOVE Directo 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
Founded 1897 
101 TREMONT ST-., BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


“Different?” ‘‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 





POSITIONS GUARANTEED : 


has the confidence of school authorities who call 


~. 





Our Teachers’ Agency is really more efficient because 
it is a regular department of the College, therefore 


on us as they do no other 


agency. Our 


influence and methods are so successful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of were 


qualified teachers 
me located we forfeit our guasantee and pay 
straight and backed by an endowed college. 


Scarritt- Morrisville College, 


ided they register early. 
oy yee os BD * See cash 
rite for blank today—Teachers’ Bureau 
Morrisviile, Missouri. 


If we locate you then y¢ u pay us, if you ais 


orfeiture, This .1 








last week with the exercises to be 
held in the main hall of the big 
building at Harvard and 11th 
streets, northwest. The school build- 
ing is one of the district’s proudest 


essi i f the latest 
possessions, being 0: lat 
style architecture. The building 
with its modern equipment and 


spirit and possibilities, is the result 
of the seeds sown in the seventies 
by the man for whom the school is 
named—James Ormond Wilson, 
superintendent of schools here from 
1870 to 1885 and intimately con- 
nected with the history of | public 
schools in the National Capital for 
many years before and since that 
time. : 

The dedication program included 
addresses by Henry P. Blair, presi- 
dent of the board of education; A. 
T. Stuart, director of intermediate 
instruction in the public schools and 
for vears an intimate friend of the 
late James Ormond Wilson, and 
by H. B. F. Macfarland, former 
commissioner of the District of 
Columbia. The’ students also Avill 
have a prominent part on the pro- 
gram. 2 

James Ormond Wilson came here 
in 1848 from Massachusetts. He 


taught in a private school for two _ 


years, and for nineteen years, from 
1850 to 1869, he was in the govern- 
ment service asa clerk in the office 
of the auditor for the Post Office 
Department. His connection with 
the public schools of the district be- 
gan when, he .was made a_ trustee 
of the then flimsy system in 1861, 
and he remained a member of the 
board until, 1870. When he started 
there were fifty-five public school 


teachers,. whose _ salaries totaled 
$22.210. 
Pupils in the Washington 
public schools.,,, will not be 
_given ..an,, opportunity to study 
European.-history . 10 the making, 
the Board of Education haying re- 


. ~~ e 
fused permission to Miss Catherine 
Dabnev to lecture on 
war in several of the schools. 

The ‘board ‘holds’: that;.even .a 


strietly neutral lecture would start 
disetssions’» which » probably would 
lead to a 


violation OoOf».President 





the » present: 


Wilson’s neutrality proclamation. 
_The offer of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union to award 
prizes for the best papers on tem- 
perance by the white pupils was re- 
ferred back to that organization for 
an explanation of the clause exclud- 
ing colored pupils. 
Twenty-nine school 
the district have been improved 
through the efforts of the League 
for the decoration of public school 


buildings in 


buildings, according to a report 
made by J. R. Marshall, president 
of the league, and Miss Grace 


Lincoln Temple, chairman of 
decoration committee. 

The league was commended by 
the school board and its further co- 
operation asked. 

At a recent meeting of the 
National Association of State Uni- 


its 


. versities, in Washington, there were 


five municipal universities, institu- 
tions directly controlled and sup- 
ported by cities, represented. Presi- 
dent Charles William Dabney made 
the opening address on “The Muni- 
cipal University.” At the close of 
the meeting President Wheeler, of 
the University of California, called 
the representatives of the urban uni- 
versities together and addressed 
them on the subject of the im- 
portance of their service to Ameri- 
can institutions. He also referred 
to the work of the municipal univer- 
sities in England and the new move- 


ment for city universities in Ger- 
many. 
Representatives of the city uni- 


versities then. met and foimed aa 
association to be called the Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities. All in- 
stitutions co-operating with cities 
and training for public service were 
invited to become members. The 
purpose of the association was an- 
nounced to be the study of the prob- 
lem of the city in its broadest sense, 
and the training of men and women 
to serve the city and its institutions. 
Dr, Dabney, of ‘the University of 
Cincinnati, was elected: president of 
the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties; Dean Everett W. Lord, of Bos- 
ton University, vice-president, and 
of the City of New York, secretary. 


Walter E. Clark, of the College 


January 7, 1935 


The second annual report of the 
Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has just been issued, 
describing its activities from June 30, 
1913, to ys 30, 1914. This report 
of work done with the same small 
staff and appropriation with which 
the Bureau was inaugurated in 1912 
is largely a discussion of the con- 
tinuation of the first year’s work, 
although certain new lines of work 
are indicated which will be taken up 
as soon as the new staff is secured. 

The. first two wears’ work repre- 
sents practically a unit in the exis- 
tence of the Children’s Bureau. 
Emphasis from the first has been 
placed. on infant welfare, centering 
around a field investigation into the 
social significance of infant mortality 
in Johnstown, Pa. It is stated that 
the report of this field inquiry is only 
the first of a series.of such studies 
which will be conducted in various 
typical parts of the country. 


Regarding this first study, Miss 
Lathrop says:— 
“The reading of the first field 


study will show a coincidence of tn- 
derpaid fathers, overworked and 
ignorant mothers, and those hazards 
to the life of offspring which individ- 
ual parents cannot avoid or control. 
This points toward the imperative 
need of ascertaining a standard of life 
for the American family. The study 
of infant mortality involves finding 
how far the essentials of such a 
standard may be secured by com- 
munities, how far they rest upon bet- 
ter conditions of work and pay, and 
how far they depend upon the in- 
dividual rectitude of fathers and 
mothers. Toward the ascertain- 
ment of this standard it is hoped 
that the Bureau’s continued studies 
into infant mortality may  con- 
tribute.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 





CALIFORNIA. 


VAN NUYS. This | community 
with many fewer than 1,000 inhab- 
itants, has built a high school 
house costing $120,000, simply a 
luxurious school building, 

REDONDO. This school dis- 
trict is to have a new high school 
building costing $150,000. 


-_———_— 


NEW MEXICO. 
ALBERQUERQUE. This city 
has been selected by a vote of two 
to one for the meeting of the State 
Education Association for 1915. 
By a unanimous vote the associa- 


tion has committed itself to  state- 
wide prohibition. 
UTAH. 
SALT. -. LARK... CIry. The 


Burroughs Nature Study Association 
has. been organized through the 
office of Superintendent ‘ae 4 
Christensen of the city schools for 
the purpose of fostering nature 
study among the children of the 
schools. Branches will be organized 
in each of the thirty-one schools of 
the city. The Burroughs Associa- 
tion will exercise a mild super- 


vision of the study, which will be left 


largely to the ‘children for develop- 
ment. shal 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


N. E. A. Bulletin, Vol. III. No. 2. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, sec’y. 31 pages. 


“Teaching.” Vol. 1, No. 5. “The 
Teachine of Nationalism.” Pub- 
lished by the Emporia, Kansas, 
State Normal School. 23 pages. 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Division of In- 
tercourse and Education, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Publication No. 4. 
Report of the International Com- 
mission to Inquire Into the Causes 
and Conduct of the Balkan Wars.” 
400 pages. 


Biddeford, Me. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent Harold W. Files. 
76 pages. 

New Jersey, Department of Public 
Instruction. Trenton Education 
Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 4. 16 pages. 

University of Maine. Orono. An- 
nual Report, 1914. President 
Robert J. Aley. 48 pages. 


“The Kind of Scholarship Records 


to be Kept in Schools.” By Max 
F. Meyer, Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo.  Bulle- 
tin No. 8, Education Series. 15 
pages. 

Worcester, | (Mass.) Polytechnic 
School. Catalogue 1914-15. 268 
pages. 

“Anales de Instruccion Primaria.” 


975 pages. Sr. Inspector Nacional 
le Instruccion Primaria, Dr. don 


Abel J. Perez, Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, 

“Annual Report on Reforms and 
Progress in hosen (Korea).” 
1912-138. Compiled by Govern- 
ment-General of Chosen, Keéijo 
(Seoul), December, 1914. 275 
pages. 


Danbury, Connecticut, State Normal 
Training School, 1914-15  cata- 


logue. 38 pages. John R. Per- 
kins, principal. 


Sewickley, Penn., Report. 
pages. U. G. Couffer, president, 
Board of School Directors. 
George E. Mark, principal. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. Rulletin 57. 36 pages. 


“The Indians of the Yukon and 
Tanana Valleys, Alaska.” By 
Matthew K. Sniffen and Dr. 
Thomas Spees Carrington. 35 
pages. Indian Rights Associa- 

tion, thirty-second annual report. 

78 pages. 995 Drexel Building, 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


Practical Mechanics for Boys 


St. Nicholas’ new department of 
“Practical Mechanics for Boys,” be- 
gins in the January St. Nicholas with 
an account of “How Boys Make 
Furniture. from Boxes,” by Louise 

righam, author of “Box Furni- 
ture,” who has made box ‘furniture 
‘n almost every country of the 
world. In. the same. number, A. 
Neely Hall, author of “Handicraft 
‘or Handy Boys,” “The Boy Crafts- 


1914. 45 


man.” ete., will give full instructions} 
Toboggan-Slide | 


shout “A Small 


That Anv Boy Can Make.” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY : 

“VOU get results” said a Syracuse University graduate whom we placed in a departmental 

position in acity High School ln Ohio two years ago. “I was registered with you 


and you seemed to be doing nothing four with vacancies of all sorts. Then one day 
me while other agencies were flooding me E you telephoned me to meet a superintena-e 


ent in ) our office. He talked witn me half an huur, gave me a contract to sign for $1500 and 
1 am still there with $100 increase each year. 1 always advise RESULTS 


teachers | register your Agency to . 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
- 317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y._ 


know to with get 





-has had- THIRTY-ONE years of*em 
periencé, co-operating with TEACH: 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free-booklet.:° a ge ee 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, KLLIn ols 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGERCY 








70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr, 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and G: 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Cal) on 


da 
or address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





——— 
recommends teachers and has filed bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Ertab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If yeu need a 


Kellogg's Agency isco. 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





| CIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department wok ing 
S‘: High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pex 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $%' per month. For fu) ther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlant» 
oe 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENC 


MERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
—s We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) offic als. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in asinine Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. 
81 Chapel St. 





©. A. SCOTT & OO., Proprietorr 
442 Tremont Boilding, Boston 





A superior agency for supe) ior 





Assists Teachers 


VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
Albany N.Y. 





WISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
istablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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geeere 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Cheam, 31). ae . 
i - terest to all live 
TH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching a8 a Business’’ is of in 
Ce SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every.part of the country. 


-~@ Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 


Boston, lass 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
Manager. 





Leng Distance Telephone 
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Twelfth Night—‘‘Come Away, Death” weet 
Thelown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 











importance in correlation ee: 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illu- | 
minate your studies in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your — [i 


The Victor is of vital a 


’ “_e 
satet> 
tees 


work in English? Se eg 


Se Aer 
ye*s 


Our complete set of Shakespeare records fromthe old [BB day 


authentic versions will give new life to the study of the |g 





play, or lend realization to its production by the seniors. |B L 


Do you read Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “Lady of the Bess 


Lake’? Wouldn't the pupils like to hear the as -pipes = 
and the songs of Ellen with the harp of | 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horn can be ‘placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabiiret can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
cuous use by irresponsible 











old Allan? : 

Are you interested in the geography [B& 
of Europe? The heart life of the differ- [i 
ent peoples of stricken Europe can be |B 
understood in no other way so clearly as 
through their songs. 

The Victor records 
will bring them all right 
into your school room. 
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For full information, ad-f 
dress the | 
Educational Department 

Victor ber nd Machine Co. 
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